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No one would maintain, I suppose, that we should take into 
our councils our pupils and ask them what and how much of our 
specialty we may have the privilege of setting forth in their pres- 
sence. They would be embarrassed, and we should get nothing 
definite from them, only that everything is all right. With many, 
this means that they recognize that we must go through certain 
performances periodically, that we are quite capable of interfering 
with their normal and happy progress toward a degree unless we 
are treated skilfully, but that they also have their little systems by 
which they win the day. It is only when he is off guard that a 
wary college youth betrays much that is of value to his instinctive 
enemy, the professor. And there is one bit of college slang, familiar 
to all of us during the examination period, that forms a text for 
what I have to say. The phrase is “to get by.” “I got by 
Math. 1,’’ says Smith to Jones, and Jones replies, “‘So did I, but 
I didn’t get by English.”’ This phrase, or an equivalent, we hear 
everywhere, and it leads straight to the heart of the fundamental 
problem in college teaching. For it means that in the eyes of 
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students a college education consists in securing, unit by unit, a 
large collection of broken arcs that may indeed in heaven make a 
perfect round but on earth make an A.B. 

For this situation, indicating as it does that it is only in theory 
that we may speak of college education in the singular and not the 
plural, we have ourselves to thank. A mass of college men is fluid; 
it will find any leaks in the container, and will reduce those guar- 
dians of learning who parade so impressively on Commencement 
Day to mere policemen through the rest of the term. Let us con- 
sider what it is that we do. We agree that certain departments 
shall be allotted a certain amount of time for required courses in 
the first year, or in the first two years. What these departments 
do with that time we leave to them, without regard to the wisdom 
of seeking a more complete correlation than is secured by the 
mere specification of requirements in English, mathematics, his- 
tory, science, a foreign language. For the remainder of the course 
we merely specify that a certain number of hours, to which some 
people wish to give the ominous name of “student clock hours,” 
shall be passed, i.e., “got by.’’ Sometimes we try to get a sem- 
blance of unity by ordering that at least some of these clock hours 
shall be ticked off in the science laboratory, in the history and 
philosophy lecture-rooms, and in the study of a foreign language. 
We reach the utmost of our endeavor by further providing that in 
one of these divisions a student shall register for ‘‘major study,” 
meaning, for example, two courses in each of the last two years. 
The results of our system are evident. From the side of the can- 
didate for baccalaureate honors it means, first, registration for 
courses that come at convenient hours of the day. That is, he first 
decides at what hours it will please him to attend lectures. Next, 
he chooses, from all available courses, those that are given by a 
professor whose personality is for one reason or another agreeable 
to him. It follows as a corollary that a university is a better place 
in which to secure an education than a college because it offers a 
wider range for this choice of agreeable personalities. Lastly, he 
proceeds to ‘‘get by”’ these courses by means that are too familiar 
to all of us to require detailing here. Each course is his ‘“‘bit’’; he 
does his ‘‘bit,” term by term, marking off the mileposts, often for- 
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getting the names of past courses but never forgetting the number 
of clock hours he has accumulated. 

From the standpoint of the faculty face answers to face. In 
the required courses the departments are free to do as they will, 
knowing that the students must take their work whether or no. In 
the elective courses a more liberal policy must be pursued, the game 
being to get as many students away from other departments as pos- 
sible. Now that efficiency standards are being introduced we may 
expect this tendency to grow. A recent bulletin from the Bureau 
of Education informs us that “‘the per cent of plant utilization 
results when the combined occupancy and time ratios are multi- 
plied by the per cent of scheduled instructional space.’’ Our prob- 
lem, then, is to fill the instructional space to the ceiling. This is 
further defined, the “‘load”’ so to speak, as requiring a “depart- 
mental average of 300 student clock hours per instructor per week.”’ 
Thus the culture of personalities pleasing to the man who is regis- 
tering for his clock hours, with proper allowance for early hours, 
when the “load” may be supposed to be light, as against mid-day 
hours when traffic is heavy, will insure efficiency. We think, all 
of us, student, professor, survey expert, in terms of the factory, not 
of learning. The student is the laborer (I speak in theory only) 
who knows nothing of the thing he is trying to do except that he 
must “‘get by” a succession of factory inspectors. These factory 
inspectors, whom we call professors in order to make up through a 
dignified title for the failure to pay them the salaries of real factory 
inspectors, also think in terms of their departments; they do not 
interpret special fields in terms of the whole. 

I set down these observations because I believe that it is abso- 
lutely necessary to take them into consideration before we attempt 
to define what work in any department should be required of under- 
graduates. Furthermore, I believe that my account of the situa- 
tion is accurate not only in reference to the eternal warfare between 
instructors and students but also in reference to the conscientious 
students who do each “bit” faithfully and with some gleams of 
intelligence, and to the professor who abhors the thought of seeking 
to increase the registration in his classes. If Professor X is a char- 
latan, the system plays into his hand. If he is a devoted scholar 
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and teacher, his very love for his subject misleads him or blinds 
him. We need a General Strategy Board, made up of men learned 
in language and literature, in science and history, men of long 
experience in teaching, and with a clear view of what ought to be 
the total result of two years of a student’s life at the university, 
whose business it is to determine not merely the proportion of time 
to be given to specified departments but also to define what is to 
be done in each department in terms of Freshman-Sophomore edu- 
cation asa whole. This we shall never have as long as we keep 
the foolish fiction about the freedom of departments to do as they 
please, so long as they don’t offend the personal feelings of the 
trustees or the president. All this means, for example, that the 
problem of what work in literature is to be required, if any is to be 
required, is a question not merely for a department of English to 
decide, or for a group of teachers of English acting in association, 
but, for each college by a strategy board, and, for all colleges, by 
such an association as this one is or by a committee of the associa- 
tion including in its membership professors of science and history 
and Latin as well as professors of English. And this strategy 
board should have war powers. 

I think that I can set forth this matter most clearly by asking 
you, first, to consider with me the various types of elementary 
courses in literature found in our colleges. There is first the survey 
course, in which the entire field of English literature is studied 
chronologically through an anthology of prose and poetry. Pupils 
are supposed to learn something about the relations of Genesis A 
to Genesis B, the old English epic, middle English dialects, the prob- 
lem of authorship of Piers Plowman, the dates of Shakspere’s plays, 
the poetry of Crashaw. They read an extract from the “Moral 
Ode,” and another extract from Paradise Lost. They name the 
types of sonnets, know who first wrote blank verse, discuss Byron’s 
use of the Spenserian stanza, annotate and anatomize “Lycidas.” 
It is a fact course, a Cook’s tour through literature; withal, it is a 
most excellent examination course. It lends itself to the ambitions 
of young Ph.D’s who pride themselves on their rigorous scholar- 
ship. It may be called the mental-discipline course. Churton 
Collins once wrote a book devoted to proving that literature is a 
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suitable subject for college teaching because it can be made as 
difficult as Greek. Out of such a theory sprang the whole noxious 
brood of editions with notes, encyclopedias of desultory informa- 
tion. I might name editions of “Lycidas,” for example. Another 
illustration is the professor who boasted that he did not need to 
assign more than ten lines a day because he had accumulated so 
many notes that the class hour was fully occupied. But the place 
for the rigorous survey course is in the first year of the graduate 
school; it should be required of all candidates for the Master’s 
degree in English, not of Sophomores. who are going into law or 
engineering and have no interest in Genesis B or the authorship of 
Piers Plowman. 

The second type of course is selective. Literature is regarded as 
a means for securing “culture.” This may be called the finishing- 
school brand. It is suitable for young ladies’ seminaries. But 
men study taxation, the history of political parties, and play foot- 
ball. Later, when they are successful lawyers, doing a man’s work 
in the world, one of them introduces a professor of English to a 
woman’s club with the announcement that “‘Professor X is now 
about to tell us of the beauties of the sweet bard of Avon.” One 
form of the culture course is a course in literary masterpieces; it 
is better than the survey type in that it avoids over-emphasis of 
minor authors and works, but it is desultory, whimsical, unorgan- 
ized. In another form drama, epic, novel, essay, lyric, are studied 
as types of literature. A semblance of method is possible because 
the “‘rules’’ supposed to differentiate the various types, or ‘‘kinds,”’ 
may be isolated like germs of poliomyelitis. But such a course is 
a survival from eighteenth-century scholasticism, in which the 
worth of a work of the imagination was judged in accordance with 
its fidelity to the established ‘“‘rules.”” We don’t read Donald 
Hankey’s A Student in Arms in order to find out what type of 
literature it belongs to, and when we read the profoundly moving 
poems in the Treasury of War Poetry we do not ask ourselves 
whether this poem or that is a sonnet in the Italian form or an 
ode of the Cowleyan form or an elegy. In the third type of course, 
impatient with the failure of scholastic methodology, we throw the 
whole mass overboard and become frankly modern. The Review 
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of Reviews should be studied because it represents English as it is 
written today; poor old Addison is dead of late. It makes no 
difference whether Shakspere is understood or not; he may be read 
for sheer fun if one likes, but at all events one must know Harold 
Bell Wright, be able to talk about Amy Lowell, discuss Damaged 
Goods, and keep up with H. G. Wells. Both culture course and 
the study of modernity may be called the pippins and cheese 
method, by which literature is regarded as a sort of dessert. If 
one studies real things in the modern real school, one may have 
a little fiction, a little drama, even a little poetry, as a relaxation. 
Mr. Abraham Flexner rejects “Lycidas”’ and Burke, but he will 
permit the pupils in a modern school to read “‘for sheer fun at 
one time or another and quite regardless of chronological order 
Homer, Chaucer, Shakspere, Walter Scott, Stevenson, Kipling, and 
Masefield.”” Mr. Flexner’s chronological order is impeccable. 

Now all these courses have elements of good in them, and may 
be effective if taught by the right teacher. But they are based on 
a wrong conception of the problem of teaching English literature 
in the Freshman and Sophomore years. If they are effective, it is 
not because they belong to one or another of these types, but because 
the teacher who conducts them teaches literature in spite of them. 
We shall be on much surer ground if we plan a course, not from the 
standpoint of the graduate training in English given by most of 
our universities, but from the standpoint of the proper relation of 
our course to the other work of the junior college and to the prin- 
ciples that should govern that work. 

A simple way of defining the province of the Freshman- 
Sophomore period is to apply to it Carlyle’s statement about the 
province of university training. You remember that he conceives 
it to be merely that of learning to read. “All that the university 
or final highest school can do for us,’’ he says, ‘“‘is to teach us to 
read.” And is it not true that what we really wish to do in the 
first two years of the college is to assist the student to orient him- 
self in the great branches of learning, the knowledges that make 
up the course: literature, history, and science. That is, we wish 
to train him to read these knowledges. At bottom is a certain 
amount of linguistic study, composition and the like; a certain con- 
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tent of facts in history; a certain training in some branch of science. 
But what we all really wish to secure is something beyond these 
elements—the adaptation of scientific method to present life, for 
example; the understanding, through investigation, of the meaning 
of history, and, as a climax, some comprehension of the authority 
of the poet as an interpreter of life, present as well as past. 

Now this last paragraph sounds like a lecture. To get away 
from its dogmatism, let me set forth what I regard as an interesting 
experiment now being tried out in our required course at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. I dislike to do this, because it suggests 
the teachers’ devices that one finds in the pedagogical journals, a 
sort of “‘mothers’ helps for rainy days” sort of thing, you know. 
But my purpose is not to describe a device but to illustrate prin- 
ciples; and the fact that we do not regard our course as perfected, 
but only as an experiment now in its third year of development, 
will protect me, I trust, from the appearance of presumption. 

Our method of approach is through the conception contained 
in the sentence from Carlyle that I quoted a moment ago. Litera- 
ture, for the purposes of this course, we hold to be a knowledge, the 
record of the human spirit, something to be apprehended intellec- 
tually rather than as a body of facts to be memorized or as material 
for aesthetic culture or as means for entertainment. Of course, it 
is also something else, but we believe that for a large class, made 
up as it is of men of every degree of attainment, with all sorts of 
family histories, and heading for all sorts of careers, the best 
approach is through putting the emphasis on the simple matter of 
reading. To talk aesthetics or philology to the mob of gentlemen 
who throng our elementary classrooms is to beat the wind. I do 
not mean that we content ourselves with paraphrases and defini- 
tions; that would not be to read, in Carlyle’s sense. And we find 
that by avoiding aesthetic cant on the one hand and Ph.D. fact- 
grubbing on the other we are likely to build up a more intelligent 
- and sincere appreciation of the imaginative qualities of great litera- 
ture through this assumption that the poet has something to say 
to us and that our first business is to find out what this is. 

With these articles of belief as a basis, our staff of teachers 
attached to the Sophomore required course, directed by Professor 
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J. H. Hanford, the chairman of the course, has worked out a plan 
of which I can here give but the barest outline. At the beginning 
of the year a number of Shakspere’s dramas are read, chiefly for 
their concrete illustrations of certain ideals of character, their expo- 
sition of the relations between the king and his people, their 
exposition of the national character. Several historical plays, 
together with Macbeth and Hamlet, are the most important for our 
purpose. Incidentally, certain ideas about the Renaissance, sup- 
plementary to the study of history, find new emphasis. Bacon, 
some of whose essays are next studied, is a means of correlation 
with the study of science, illustrates keen observation of men and 
their motives from a point of view different from that of Shakspere, 
and supplies material for testing the power of reading, in Carlyle’s 
sense, unique in its value. Some attention is paid to the contem- 
poraries of Shakspere and Bacon, a syllabus being used as a guide, 
but the chief aim is to study the works of these two men as repre- 
sentative of certain important phases of human experience. This 
study of the English Renaissance is completed by the reading of 
liberal portions of Miltoh’s works, with special stress on the first 
two books of Paradise Lost and selections from Areopagitica. In 
both cases it is possible to study certain ideas about democracy and 
liberty, while Milton’s own life and his conception of the poet’s 
function are interesting subjects. The next group of writers— 
Pope, Addison, Steele, and their circle—introduce criticism of life 
from a different point of view, more superficial, a comedy of man- 
ners, yet equally important. Comparison with Shakspere’s roman- 
tic comedy adds to the interest. Burns introduces the poetry of 
common life and the ideas closely related to our own Revolutionary 
period. This subject is carried farther through the study of Words- 
worth, who, like Burns, writes of nature and the common man, of 
liberty and nationalism, but who brings back, in addition to the 
correlation with history, something of the philosophical element 
characteristic of the great Elizabethans. I have no time for more 
details, but merely to point out that our course gives most atten- 
tion to the great authors from Shakspere to Tennyson and Brown- 
ing, involves a sufficiently large amount of reading to insure rather 
intimate acquaintance with these men, and stresses at every point 
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the ideas that are still at the base of our thinking. In order to 
assist students in their preparation of the lessons, questions are 
supplied for each author. These questions are designed not for 
purposes of examination but merely to show men what to look for 
when they study. 

Only on some such basis as this, I believe, are we justified in 
requiring a course in literature. Such a course is not separate and 
distinct from a man’s other work; it is rather an aid to unity. It 
does not deal with matter that is to be forgotten as soon as the 
examination is finished, but is to be applied throughout his college 
experience and beyond. Wordsworth called poetry the breath and 
finer spirit of all knowledge, by which he meant not that poetry is 
superior to science but that the highest reaches of the scientific 
imagination differ only in mode of expression from poetry, a fact 
that may be easily illustrated by anyone who will take the trouble 
to compare, for example, Wordsworth’s famous description, in the 
“Prelude,” of the majestic intellect discerning unity and law 
beneath the flux of things, with Prince Kropotkin’s account of his 
feelings when he had completed his study of the physical confor- 
mation of Asiatic Russia. The poet’s imagination expresses itself 
through the same splendid imagery as that used by the scientist. 
I cite this as an illustration of one of the two fundamental relation- 
ships that we try to establish throughout the course, the relation- 
ship between poetry and science. The other is suggested by 
Shelley’s impassioned close to his Defence of Poetry. “‘Poets,”’ he 
says, ‘‘are the unacknowledged legislators of the world.” It is as 
legislators of the spirit that we are to study what they have left 
for us. The course in literature is,a course in law—the law of con- 
duct, of kingship, of democracy; the law of nature and of art. 
These legislators pass judgment on fame and glory, on ambition 
for a place in the sun, on frightfulness,’on selling one’s soul—or a 
nation’s—to the devil of efficiency. They treat of love and immor- 
tality, of the religion that is in the heart of man. Their works con- 
stitute the book of the human spirit, a bible inspired by the heart 
of man, authentic and divine. The experience they set down adds 
to our experience; through it gleams that untraveled world which 
humanity throughout the centuries has sought to reach, and which 
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now seems so far away. But near or far, at the end of this war or 
not, its legislators are the poets. We neglect them at our peril. 
It is not here maintained that delightful days spent in reading for 
sheer joy, or the cultivation of the amateur spirit, or training in 
taste are not important in the study of literature, even in the ele- 
mentary college course, but they do not of themselves justify our 
work. Such justification, I think, is to be found rather in the 
agony of a war-weary world. We must know what has been written 
in this book of the human spirit about the standards by which our 
scientific and commercial greatness is to be measured, about the 
laws on which human relationships must be based if mankind is 
not to lapse into barbarism, about the dreams for which men in 
all ages have struggled and died. When Bernhardt, the very 
embodiment of the soul of France, received in her hospital room in 
New York last spring the French mission to the United States, she 
said to them: “The sword of the soldier pierces the flesh; the 
word of the poet is still to dominate the spirit.” 




















“OLD PURIST JUNK” 





STERLING ANDRUS LEONARD 
The Lincoln School, Columbia University 





“T well know that the infallibilists, a very numerous body, deem quite 
otherwise, each for himself; and it is, therefore, only a lowlier class of mortals 
that I can count on as finding my views acceptable.”—F1TzEDWARD HALL, 
Modern English (1873). 


The purist is surely one of the strangest of God’s creatures. 
What would be thought of a biologist who insisted with violence, 
because of gill-slits plainly discernible in the first stage of an 
embryo, that the resultant pug puppy must be nothing else than a 
fish—a very palpable fish ? or of a geologist who refused heatedly 
to see quite obvious embedded shells because he had at hand 
learned proof that the formation was solely igneous? And yet the 
purist goes continually to lengths just as absurd. He looks with 
apparent care at a perfectly indisputable fact of English usage. 
It is not to his taste; it is not symmetrically formed; it is plainly 
hybrid. Angrily spitting, he declares there is no such beast! 

All this would be merely funny—like the story of Alexander 
Cruden which Dr. Crothers tells in The Gentle Reader—if it were 
not harmful. One could have rare sport in digging pitfalls of 
idiom for the straitly logical purist, or in confounding etymological 
purists, such as insist on the root meaning of aggravate, with the 
essential derivative identity of amanuenses and chirurgeons, and 
proposing to them to use Jet and humor and delirious only in their 
most ancient significations. But, unfortunately, purism is no 
laughing matter. For no real purist is content merely to shun an 
expression he dislikes—as he has of course every right to do; he 
insists in foisting his taboo upon everybody else. Specious and 
persistent quacksalvers, the tribe of purists are convincing because 
of their obtrusive and weighty assurance. And we school teachers 
are not their only victims. Even more credulous iterations than 
ours of their worst misconceived dicta about usage are to be found 
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in newspaper style sheets and in manuals of business English— 
places above all others where one would naturally look for guides 
to practically effective expression. 

But if our profession has not been the worst afflicted with 
purist dementia, it is likely nevertheless that we teachers do wider 
harm in propagating it than any other sort of people; we have 
such a rich chance. How many schoolrooms are made unpleasant 
by nagging and often finical persecution; how many conscientious 
teachers sacrifice themselves in heroic vigils and bristling, ceaseless 
correction of what might—and should—be let altogether alone! 
Such procedure sacrifices with a dreadful completeness any pos- 
sibility of achieving the really essential ends of English teaching. 
While in a few children it breeds sterile priggishness and puritanism 
of expression, in most its sole result is a not unreasonable rebellion 
and a laying of painful inhibitions upon all attempts at really 
better speech and writing. For scattering correction at numberless 
points can establish nothing whatever permanently where alone 
it can be of use—in habit. Habit forming, we are coming to 
realize, requires a tremendous deal more of concentrated attention 
and rigorous labor than we have even pretended to give it through 
lessons in grammar and rhetoric. 

And what is even more serious, in our weary preoccupation 
with a hundred mere insignificant conventions of wording and idiom 
we have left almost untouched more fruitful topics—far more 
important in their relation to thought power, with which conven- 
tions are practically unrelated—of organization of ideas and of 
coherent, solid construction in both sentences and themes.‘ Our 
nice conscientiousness has been sadly misled, by dictatorial and 
wise-sounding but often densely ignorant pronouncements, into 
a teaching, not alone of fiddle-faddle niceties, but of positive untruth 
about present usage. I suggest that for a very considerable part 
of the actual difficulties and regrettable ill successes of our English 
teaching—I know at least that it is true of my own—the blind 
leading of purists is responsible. 

* See Edgar D. Randolph, “‘Conventional Aversions versus Fundamental Errors,” 
Pedagogical Seminary, XXIV (September, 1917), 318 ff; and Allen Cross, “Staples of 


Grammar and Composition,’ Elementary School Journal, XVIII (December, 1917), 
253 fi. 
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If this is indeed true, the remedy is surprisingly simple. It is 
merely to make no alteration whatever in the conventional details 
of children’s expression—grammatical forms, idiomatic phrasing, 
or choice and pronounciation of words—except in complete cer- 
tainty, based on real authority and not on an uninformed and 
arbitrary dictum in some handbook, that the emendation is both 
true to present usage and also essential. I have again and again 
heard pupils corrected for mispronouncing words—automobile, for 
instance—when the dictionary, immediately at hand, showed two 
pronunciations as fully accredited. The use of if for whether I 
have myself ignorantly railed against, and the use of try and find, 
and soon. I have sinned and strayed even as the publicists. 

But why suggest reference to the dictionaries for authority 
upon usage? Why this rather than the sweeping and cocksure 
purist handbook and its glossary of wrong expressions? Not, of 
course, because any dictionary is infallibly right—not even the 
masterly edifice of scholarship built by Dr. Murray and his fellow- 
editors, the New English Dictionary—but simply because staffs of 
dictionary editors, before attempting to record the facts of current 
usage, at least seek to discover what these facts are. The typical 
handbook makes no such attempt; an individual authority there 
prates at length of the perils of trusting in the best English one 
hears, because it is probably provincial—he generally means 
American—or in such living writers as Mr. Galsworthy or 
Mrs. Wharton, for example, because they are not yet embalmed 
as classics. And he is of course right in the sense that no merely 
local authority and no individual peculiarity or carelessness of 
expression can constitute a validation of any usage. Only a suf- 
ficient body of data to show that an expression is preponderanily 
used, or at least used in a large proportion of reputable cases, 
can furnish adequate proof. But the purist is not in the least 
interested in collecting data, in any quantities whatever. He 
pursues a cheap and easy method. In addition to a few prejudices 
and predilections of his own heaped in for good measure, he merely 
copies unaltered the list of prohibitions and prescriptions of a few 
previous purists. His handbook may be quickly recognized, once 
one knows its type. A majority of its dicta are to be traced 
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back in an undeviating line to Dr. Campbell’s comments on usage 
in England in 1776, their victorious progress undeflected by so 
small a matter as clearly observable changes in usage—something 
like the mythical march of peccaries in the Swiss Family Robinson! 
The dictionaries, on the other hand, give a reasonably true, a 
practicable record, particularly of literary usage—even if not any 
completely scientific proof. Where the New English Dictionary 
is not available, the chief American ones—in cases of serious doubt 
a consensus of these—give all essential information. At least 
nobody is likely to err toward radicalism or vulgarism if he follows 
and accepts their findings." 

The subject of colloquialism is worthy of mention because it 
is a special haunt of purist injunctions. One dictionary has even 
become so far infected with this poison that it defines colloquialism 
as meaning “‘sometimes vulgar or dialectal.’’ Since this records a 
prevalent misconception, which indeed one sometimes finds even 
among teachers and other educated persons, the term may ulti- 
mately have to be abandoned to its enemies. But its present real 
meaning is well presented by Dr. Murray in the Preface to the 
New English Dictionary, and graphically bodied forth in a diagram, 
wherein the field of established usage—‘‘the great body of words 
whose Anglicity is unquestioned” —is divided with even honors 
between the literary and the colloquial, with various more or less 
disputed purlieus about each. Good colloquial usage is undoubt- 
edly the standard of speech and writing which all our pupils will 
be called upon to attain in practically all circumstances. We 
do not, indeed, know enough about what really is colloquial usage 

* Since writing this I have found a recent careful student of usage, Dr. J. Lesslie 
Hall, while agreeing that most of the great dictionaries furnish a fairly safe support, 
adding that most of them are too likely to admit more words than they can find 
reputable authority for (Studies in Usage, p. 24). I was curious to find how Dr. 
Hall’s citations of dictionary authority tallied with this opinion. I found that he 
quotes, from seven dictionaries, an aggregate of 293 favorable judgments and only 56 
unfavorable ones—a clear field, apparently, for demonstrating too wide inclusion. 
But Dr. Hall himself, where he comes to any decision from the data he has collected, 
fully disputes only nine, or less than three per cent, of the favorable judgments; he 
clearly goes against fifteen, or nearly 27 per cent, of the unfavorable judgments, and is 
inclined to question twenty-one more. Judging by his own reactions, then, Dr. Hall 


would seem to accuse the principal dictionaries rather of a niggardly strictness and 
inhospitality than of over-liberality. 
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today; it is not as easily investigated as the literary usage of books 
and documents. But at any rate a usage which one finds properly 
recorded as colloquial must certainly not be considered as thereby 
banned from the English classroom or from any but the most 
solemn and formal themes. Objection to real colloquialism is 
surely as wrong as that against genuine Americanisms, which 
one finds even yet in the common attitude of purists toward such 
words as depot for station. And many recent studies of so-called 
errors of school children have been unfortunately given to listing, 
as equally heinous with illiteracy or even lumped in a common 
category with it, a whole mixed class labeled “ colloquialisms.’”* 

It is probable that we shall always look to scholars to do in a 
well-informed and rational way what the purist does so very badly, 
although a pioneer of the students of usage in the scientific spirit, 
Fitzedward Hall, insists and sufficiently exemplifies that “a posi- 
tively futile word is pretty sure, in our time, to get its deserts quite 
irrespectively of clamor,” and suggests that critics “forbear violent 
speech about it.’”* Men who have actually gained some under- 
standing of the principles of usage may well make recommendations 
of conservation or of reform. But such men do not afflict us with 
baseless and arbitrary dogmatism, for they know that in matters 
of language it is ‘‘nobody’s business to legislate and determine,” 
but simply to record with painstaking accuracy what good current 
practice actually is.3 

I know it is very unsafe indeed to descend from shrouding 
heights of generalization and appear with bodily examples. But 
the danger must be faced if any good is to come from opening this 
question. I therefore append a list of words and idioms which I 
have seen flatly, often angrily, condemned in handbooks and courses, 

* See especially Diebel and Sears, “‘A Study of the Most Common Mistakes in 
Pupils’ Written English,” Elementary School Journal, XVIII (November, 1917), 172. 

? Modern English (Scribner, Armstrong, 1873), pp. 89 ff. 


3 In addition to books already cited, I hardly need call attention to such studies 
as Jespersen’s Progress in Language and Growth and Structure of the English Language, 
Lounsbury’s Standard of Usage and Standard of Pronunciation, and Krapp’s Modern 
English, Its Growth and Present Use. The last makes a valuable distinction between 
levels of usage—vulgar as well as colloquial and literary—and defines what is good 
expression in each. If these books were as widely known as purist handbooks now 
are, there would be no need of this paper. 
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that still enjoy repute and following—prohibitions unbased, so far 
as I have been able to find, upon the facts of current good use. 
If this public proclamation of their good standing in such reputable 
quarters as the New English Dictionary can avail to lead anybody 
to unconditional truce with any of them, it will lighten by so much 
the useless war burden of English teachers. It may be that with 
some lightening of our load we can get the comparatively few 
essential conventions established, and have some time besides for 
dealing with more fundamental matters of coherent organization 
and expression of thought. 


above is in good use as an adjective according to N* §C-1, and W.* 

aggravate does mean annoy, vex, and so forth, purists to the contrary 
notwithstanding: NW §7; W §3. 

try and, come and, go and (in place of éry to, etc.) are perfectly correct idioms, 
used by Milton, Johnson, and so on: N §10; W §z2. 

and and but are not wrong at the beginning of sentences; see any standard 
writer; that their overuse becomes abominable does not excuse teaching 
untruth about them. 

between—among. The distinction usually taught is not true to good usage; 
cf. N §V-19 and W, Syn. 

company meaning guests is quite correct: N §§4 and 5; W §§2-s. 

depot means station in the United States, according to N §5, W §4. 

each other—one another—synonymous without distinction: NW §s, etc. 

either for one of several things, etc., is passed without censorship: N §2c; 
W §2. 

endorse for approve is in good odor in usage since Elizabethan times: N §2a, 
W indorse, §4. The purists’ objection to this is a good illustration of their 
uneasiness at any figurative expression; compare portray, take stock in, 
and the like. 

firstly is proper, despite a continuous purist howl through the centuries: N §1; 
W; examples in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, etc. 

fix and fix up are in good use as meaning “arrange, make ready, adjust”’: 
N §14a; and as “chiefly U. S.” are rated colloquial in VN §14b and in W, as 
meaning “put to rights, make tidy, rig up.” 

get sick, etc., are quite correct idioms: N §§29-33; W get, v.i., §r. 

have got (a nose, etc.)—noted as parallel to the Greek for “to have acquired” 
in the same usage—is in good use from 1596 to Ruskin and other moderns: 
N $24. 
*W=Webster’s New International Dictionary; N=the (Oxford) New English 

Dictionary. 
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if in noun clauses undoubtedly means whether in the best current use—after 
see, ask, learn, doubt, know, particularly: N §II-9; contrast W §2—most 
probably a misstatement of present practice. In a recent preliminary 
survey of colloquial usage (cf. note on shall-will, below) I found if out- 
numbering whether more than two to one. 

near-by as an adjective is marked “now chiefly U.S.” by N §C; “‘colloquial” 
by W; it is used oftener today than a few years ago. 

nice has an unusually interesting history of changes; for present meanings see 
see N §5; W §11 (marked colloquial). 

none are is still objected to by unusually uninformed purists; N gives it as 
“now the commoner usage, the singular being expressed by no one.” 

per day, and the like—quite in good standing: N §III; W per as prep., §1. 

presume does mean suppose: N §4; W §2. 

pretty as an adverb has a clear record of accepted usage: N §1; W §2. 

proven is perfectly proper: N prove §A2; W proven; it is used, among others, 
by Landor, who was almost as finical a purist as R. G. White. 

providing and provided are equally correct: N provided §II. 

quick and slow are in as good repute as fast in adverbial use. 

quite has other meanings than entirely; cf. N. and W., etc. 

raise as substantive is quite correct; oddly enough rise, which I had been taught 
as the more elevated term, is marked “‘colloquial’”’ as meaning an advance 
in salary, etc. The pronunciation with s as z, in spite of strong purist 
teaching to the contrary, is given as now preferred: cf. N, etc. 

receipt of course means recipe, in spite of the handbooks: N §r, etc. 

shall—will. It is clear that will is the normal first-person future auxiliary, 
except in questions (see for example Dr. Curme’s “‘Has English a Future 
Tense?” in Journal of English and Germanic Philology, XII [October, 
1913], 15). The reason perhaps is that in the usual future the subject of 
the verb normally controls (cf. N, article shall, §8b[a]). In a preliminary 
study of colloquial usage (in stenographic reports of cross-examination at 
trials, with lawyers and witnesses selected as men of education and stand- 
ing) I have found only 36 instances of shall in 251 first-person futures. 
We need not tamper with this idiom at all; usage has here adjusted itself 
to meaning in spite of the purists; that it has done so completely in recent 
years, witness the usage of the best speakers and writers among teachers. 

should—would: much the same is true, except in if-clauses; but idioms like 
“T should say” and “I should like” make should much commoner than 
shall, 

stop does mean stay, in England at least; but is it ever used by American 
youths, that there should be so profuse a littering of purist handbooks 
with objections to it ? 

swim and sing have both w- and a-forms in the past tense. 

that and this are perfectly correct as adverbs (N that, §5; this, adv.; W that 

“colloqg.”; this not treated). 
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that for who is actually condemned in a recent study of children’s “errors!”’ 

then is recognized as an adjective by all the dictionaries I have seen. 

to be through is quite acceptable in its usual sense of having finished: N §§5c 
and 6; W says “‘colloq.” 

very and too are often condemned as direct modifiers of a participle. Fitzed- 
ward Hall treats this usage adequately—and of course finds it quite good 
in his day, as it is now—in Modern English, pp. 54 and 55. 


As to matters of idiom and construction as well as of wording, 
only a small sampling can be given. Such points should be noted 
as the “incorrect passive” (“He was given command’’), the 
split infinitive, the “split participle” (really a preposition-gerund 
phrase), and even the “split verb” (“would never admit” and the 
like, apparently), the “progressive passive participle”’ (“‘is being 
built’’), and such “hidden grammatical errors”’ as “‘He worked as 
hard as he could’’; all these I have actually seen condemned in high 
places—style sheets in great editorial offices and instructions to 
graduate students! It need hardly be said to anyone who has ob- 
served the best literary usage of any modern period that these 
condemnations are the most unobservant purist logic-mongering.’ 
As to pronunciation, more points than could possibly be cited come 
tomy notice. The only safety in all these regions, I have suggested, 
is never to make a correction unless you are absolutely sure it is right 
and essential. This puts the burden of proof at once where it 
belongs, banishes arbitrariness and much futile harrying, with its 
hideous destruction to a child’s confidence in his power to direct his 
efforts intelligently, and in the end will save an immense burden of 
time and effort. But, far more important, it will aid in concen- 
trating attention upon the places where it is most needed, in es- 
tablishing necessary expressional habits and cultivating actual 
power in effective expression. 

t Obviously, any one of these constructions may or may not be desirable in a 
given place; as suggested above regarding and and but beginning sentences, it may be 
awkward or unnecessary. But to admit that is another affair from branding it incor- 
rect. This distinction between what is wrong—a gross violation of convention—and 
what is unadvisable, because inferior in clearness or force or elegance, is invariably 
lost sight of in purist lists; everything from the wholly barbaric “‘he done it”’ to the 


merely cliché “in the case of” or “‘along these lines” is alike labeled “shalt not.” 
There are no gradations whatever. 
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Thomas Chatterton, the English poet, starving and friendless, 
committed suicide in a London garret at the age of seventeen. 
With him, in his eighteenth year, an old family of sextons, choir- 
singers, and charity-school teachers became simultaneously im- 
mortal and extinct. The little Bristol urchin had been sent to 
school at six; a half year later he had been returned home as a dull 
boy; and his mother, also a day-school teacher, had in her own 
words set him down as “little better than an absolute fool.”’ 

But glance for a moment at one significant scene: While the 
mother is tearing up as waste paper an old musical folio, the boy 
falls in love with an illuminated capital; he forthwith introduces 
himself boy-fashion to the whole noble brotherhood of illuminated 
capitals, and begs his mother for the use of the old family Bible, 
which is printed in black letter. The spring sunshine of zest 
awakens his dormant powers; within the year he becomes an in- 
satiable reader; and when his old uncle the sexton asks what he 
shall make him for a Christmas present the lad answers promptly, 
“Paint me an angel with wings and a trumpet, to trumpet my name 
over the world.” 

He had discovered in the old muniment room of St. Mary Red- 
cliffe church a chest with discarded legal parchments that had 
fired his imagination; and a few years later in his youthful enthusi- 
asm he had left Bristol for London, ‘“‘to set the Thames on fire.”’ 
But “setting the Thames on fire’”’ had called for more patience than 
a lad whose makeup was nineteen-twentieths pride could possibly 
muster. Though his aunt, Mrs. Ballance, and her friends with 
whom he lived in London testified that he ‘‘seemed to live on air,” 
that “‘to be sure, he was a spirit and never slept,” in the end 
starvation and disheartenment won the victory; and when the 
world knew that a boy of genius lay buried in a potter’s field, queer 
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old Aunt Ballance, like many of us, still failed to comprehend. 
“How could I think that my poor cousin Tommy was so great a 
man as I now find he was?” she bewailed. ‘His mother should 
have written me word of his greatness, and then, to be sure, I 
would have humoured the young gentleman accordingly!”’ 

When Thomas Chatterton set the Thames on fire and died 
because he could see only the smudge, he was exactly the age at 
which the typical high-school student graduates. The moody 
attorney’s apprentice had received little regular education. What 
had been denied this young life that a high-school course in litera- 
ture should have given? What would have saved him? 

In his last letter to his Bristol friend Barrett he had written: 
“Heaven send you the comforts of Christianity; J request them 
not; for Iam no Christian.” 

What could have turned his hopeless defeat into glorious 
victory ? What could have turned him to the discovery of a new 
world instead of to a despair of the old ? 

They sailed and sailed as winds might blow, 
Until at last the blanched mate said, 
“Why, now not even God would know 
Should I and all my men fall dead. 
These very winds forget their way, 
For God from these dread seas is gone, 


Now speak, brave Adm’r’l, speak and say ””— 
He said, “Sail on! Sail on! and on!” 


They sailed. They sailed. Then spoke the mate: 
“This mad sea shows his teeth tonight. 
He curls his lip, he lies in wait 
With lifted teeth, as if to bite! 
Brave Adm’r’l, say but one good word: 
What shall we do when hope is gone ?” 
The words leapt like a leaping sword: 
“Sail on! sail on! sail on! and on!” 


Before Chatterton’s day Columbus had given the New World 
this its grandest lesson; but remember, the Poet of the Sierras 
had not idealized it, had not immortalized it. In the same tenor 
as this I could read you hundreds of other poems and stories that 
are today current in our schools, poems of hope, poems of ideals, 
stories of courage, optimism, and heroism, all of which are products 
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of the century and a half since Chatterton. Our Golden Treasuries 
were not for him. He lived in a prosaic, common-sense age, an 
age of hard facts and cold reason, when it seemed that “‘men had 
ceased to cultivate the rose because the potato was a useful article.” 
For the boy of feeling there were in that prosaic age but two 
avenues of escape—both through the imagination; the one into the 
idealism of the future, the other into the chivalric deeds of the past. 
Whether fortunately or unfortunately, the unguided boy threw 
his whole heart into the past and became a lover and a dreamer of 
the antique. In the literature of his own century, the eighteenth, 
his heartstrings vibrated, and for good reasons, only to the strain of 
satire; for all other literary excellencies he sought unhesitatingly 
the literature of former centuries. His Shakespeare, his Spenser, 
his Chaucer, he knew from the heart, even by heart. In this his 
instinct was unerring; strikingly enough so to serve as a guide for 
our purposes. 

Thousands of students at his age come up to our high schools 
each year. They do not all come with such high ambitions as his, 
to set, for instance, the Snoqualmie river on fire, nor yet to set on 
fire the Duwamish nor even the Puyallup. Nor do they all ask for 
an angel with wings and a trumpet, to trumpet their names over the 
world, though their mothers sometimes write us word of their 
greatness and want the young gentlemen humored accordingly. 
This I do believe, however: they come to us with stronger purposes 
and higher hopes than most of us give them credit for. What litera- 
ture, then, will save them from the Slough of Despond when at 
graduation they face our commercialism, our growing lust for 
luxury where there should be a longing for culture? What litera- 
ture will furnish the successive spiritual Liberty Loan Bonds, first, 
second, dozenth issue, to insure life’s victories ? 

I have referred thus often to Chatterton because, as I have 
thought over this problem from time to time, his life has given me 
the cue for my few words in this present discussion. As inevitably 
as time divides into present, past, and future, just so inevitably 
literature divides into eighteenth-century, before-the-eighteenth- 
century, and after-the-eighteenth-century; and of all these, after- 
the-eighteenth-century, which in Chatterton’s day lived only in the 
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womb of Genius, is the all-important, for it is the literature that 
makes the boy Absalom safe, in so far as it is within the power of 
secular literature to cover the risk. 

Let us then for the sake of the boy Absalom forget for the 
moment all notions of College Entrance Requirements; all divisions 
of literature into American, English, foreign, contemporary, or 
classic; all segregations into types; all literary creeds and dogmas. 
Let us ask only, What can and what should literature do for the 
student? And by our answer let our course be charted and 
steered. 

You have already, no doubt, surmised two things: first, that I 
consider idealization the most important factor in the answer; 
second, that I find the best literature to this end in the after-the- 
eighteenth-century period. Your surmise in both instances is 
correct. , 

Fortunately for the economy of our discussion, the first proposi- 
tion has been proved so absolutely that it here needs proof no 
more than a proposition in Euclid, unless the exercise should be 
merely for mental discipline. I shall directly turn to the Bureau 
of Education Bulletin of 1917 on Reorganization of English in 
Secondary Schools, and read what our excellent committee has 
there set down: 

Special purposes.—1. To cultivate high ideals of life and conduct through 


literature of power, in so far as such appeal is adapted to the understanding and 
sympathies of pupils of these grades [seventh, eighth, and ninth]. 


For the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades the report reads 
in part: 

No man is higher than his ideals. Human beings grow unconsciously in 
the direction of that which they admire. Teachers of English must, then, 
consciously work to raise the pupils’ standards of what is true and fine in men 
and women. The literature lesson must furnish the material out of which 
may be created worthy and lasting ideals of life and conduct. 


Granted this greatest end to be attained, our major problem 
narrows down to the choice of literature to attain this end. What 
literature can best keep before the prospective citizen the vision of 
the ideal? For the most part it is found, I believe, in the literature 
of the after-the-eighteenth-century period; and it may be that the 
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longer after the eighteenth century the better. My reasons for 
thinking so are briefly these: 

First, our purpose is defeated if the literature fails to interest, 
if it fails to lead to enjoyment and hearty indorsement; and the 
after-the-eighteenth-century literature, because more than any other 
it reflects life as we are living it today, makes a natural appeal that 
gives the theme a chance to grip. Note Professor Tilden on this 
point: “I believe that if we are to save the older literature and make 
it a force in the life of the present, we must reverse our method of 
teaching the oldest first, and, using modern literature as a stepping- 
stone, lead the student to appreciate the literature of his own life, 
and through that the literature of the life of other times.” 

Secondly, the world, following the still undervalued leadership 
of our own American people, whom President Eliot has called the 
most idealistic who have thus far inherited the planet—this world, I 
repeat, has steadily grown more idealistic. 

Thirdly, the pervading ethical tone of this literature is sounder 
and more wholesome. 

Fourthly, comparative absence of difficulties of vocabularies, 
allusions, and style permit concentration upon the theme itself. 
Because of the difficulties mentioned, the older literature often 
becomes intensely disliked. Mr. A. M. Hull in a recent number 
of the English Journal questions the possibility of “‘developing 
a child by leading it from where it isn’t to where it doesn’t want 
to go.” 

Fifthly, the lack of epic proportions in this literature brings it 
frequently within our compass, even for that best use of all to which 
literature can be put, namely, reading aloud as a whole. 

Sixthly and last, this body of literature, especially that written 
during the nineteenth century, has already proved its worth by its 
inspired clarion calls of courage, hope, and faith that have guided 
our own fathers and mothers of yesteryear. . 

Today we have our Hilligas-Thorndike scale, our Harvard- 
Newton scale and others to determine the quality of a student’s 
composition; but who can even hint at a scale of measurement 
for the influence upon our forefathers of “The Chambered 
Nautilus,” “To a Waterfowl,” the “Gettysburg Address,” “The 
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Present Crisis,” ‘‘The Song of the Chattahoochie,” or “The Great 
Stone Face”? This very literature brought forth from the German 
critic Engel the following sweeping assertion: 

The fundamental characteristic of American literature is its idealism. 
. . . . American poets have been the great preachers of the nation. Poetry 
is to the American people a sacred thing. 

Look beyond our own boundaries. Who can even hint at a 
scale of measurement for the influence upon the world of ‘‘ Gareth 
and Lynette,” A Tale of Two Cities, the ‘Ode to Duty,” “ Pros- 
pice,’ Silas Marner, Les Misérables, or My Unconquerable Soul ? 
Who can say “in the light of reason, without fear of a chastening 
rod”’ that all of Carnegie’s millions have done as much for peace 
as Tennyson’s ‘‘Locksley Hall”’? 


For I dipped into the future, far as human eye could see, 
Saw the vision of the world, and all the wonders that would be; 


Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argosies of magic sails, 
Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down with costly bales; 


Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and there rained a ghastly dew 
From the nations’ airy navies grappling in the central blue; 


Far along the worldwide whisper of the south wind rushing warm, 
With the standards of the peoples plunging through the thunderstorm, 


Till the war-drum throbb’d no longer, and the battle flags were furled 
In the Parliament of Man, the Federation of the World. 


“But,” I hear some one say, “have you no place for the 
eighteenth-century and the before-the-eighteenth-century litera- 
ture?’’ Yes, room enough and to spare; but this enters into the 
solution of the minor problems of what literature to teach. Let 
us examine first the eighteenth century. I must insist that we 
teach it for just what it is—clear, logical, precise. Since it has 
no romantic longings, no ineffable hopes to express, since it has but 
few profundities and still fewer perceptions of the unknowable 
to embody, it gains in clarity and precision immeasurably over the 
work of the romanticist, the idealist, and the transcendentalist. 
The kernel is always there though sometimes false-hearted; and, 
as Professor Canby points out in The Independent, there is sufficient 
shell upon which young teeth may be sharpened. To the extent 
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that drill in accurate interpretation and logical organization are 
needed, to that extent we shall study Pope, Burke, Addison, Gold- 
smith, or Gray, all as matchlessly perfect as the mathematics of 
Gulliver’s Travels; and in Goldsmith and Gray we shall also get a 
glimpse of the dawn of idealism and romanticism. One kernel 
more the advanced student may find, if his teeth are good at 
cracking shells, namely, satire. But this, because it introduces us 
to the coarseness, shallow optimism, frivolity, and pessimism of the 
age, is a bitter kernel of doubtful digestive possibilities. 

There remains to be considered the far more glorious literature 
of the before-the-eighteenth-century period. Here are found our 
greatest names: Shakespeare, Milton, Spenser, Bacon, Chaucer. 
You wonder why I have not placed this period first in value in high 
schools instead of second. For putting modern and contemporary 
literature first I gave a moment ago six reasons; for the inverse 
proposition the same reasons militate, and I would add to those 
reasons one other: Shakespeare and Milton are difficult; they 
challenge mature thought; so much so that I think that were I sure 
all my high-school students were scheduled to take an extensive 
literature course in college, I should wish to postpone for all of them 
Hamlet, ‘‘Lycidas,” and others till that time. Fortunately, how- 
ever, we have in three of Milton’s Minor Poems and in Shakespeare’s 
comedies and two or three tragedies abundant material for the 
everlasting triumphal arch whereby we enter those two worlds of 
the imagination and the past. The friends we first meet here are 
ready and anxious to introduce us to that immortal galaxy of 
heroes, heroines, kings, and clowns that, like the show of kings 
accompanying Banquo’s ghost, stretches out till the crack of doom. 
As from Jove’s head leaped Minerva, so from Shakespeare’s mind 
have sprung full grown more distinct characters than were created 
by the three greatest nineteenth-century novelists combined. 
Where can we gain a better knowledge of human nature than from 
these? Here surely is something broader and deeper than our 
everyday experiences, something to “broaden, deepen, and enrich 
the imaginative and emotional life of the student.” Here, too, 
the students may “find their own lives imaged in this larger life, 
and attain slowly, from a clearer appreciation of human nature, 
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a deeper and truer understanding of themselves.’”’ Of these char- 
acters in contradistinction to characters of real life, Professor 
Smith aptly writes: 


What a strange company it is—these men and women who were not born 
but made! They are not ghosts, for they never wore flesh. They are alive, 
actively and increasingly alive. Try them by the tests of real life. Do they 
not influence others? Are they not talked about and written about and 
thought about? . . . . Have they not become a part of the very consciousness 
of men? Do not some of them keep alive the memory of nations otherwise 
forgotten? Are not many of them found in that “choir invisible whose music 
is the gladness of the world”? Have they not linked man to man, and nation 
to nation, and century to century by furnishing a common theme of thought 
and a common center of association? .. . . To create character, to give 
immortality to a name, to send a human being down the ages as a comrade 
to all sorts and conditions of men requires genius of the highest order. It 
demands blend of heart and head, of observation and experience, of self- 
knowledge and self-effacement that would hardly be believed if the characters 
themselves were not here to vouch for it. 


I spoke of an everlasting triumphal arch that leads to two 
worlds. The other world is the past. Our committee on reorgani- 
zation of English has written down as the third special purpose of 
literature: “‘To broaden the mental experience by supplying a 
sympathetic acquaintance with scenes in various geographical 
sections and with historical periods of the world.” As history is 
usually a greater character-builder than geography, I shall rather 
lay stress upon this power of literature, found most abundantly 
in Shakespeare, to restore the past. As the Duke of Marlborough 
admitted that his sum total of English history was learned from 
Shakespeare, so the sum total of the average student’s knowledge 
of the French Revolution is gleaned from Dickens and Victor 
Hugo. It is hard even for the best historian to tell the schoolboy 
more about chivalry than does Sir Walter Scott, the Wizard of the 
North; and Tennyson lags not far behind. It has even been 
questioned whether it was not Emerson, in 1836, who fired the shot 
heard round the world, rather than the minutemen of 1775. 
Largely, certainly, it was he who made it heard round the world. 
But as the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts, so history in 
literature is too “‘vasty deep”’ for more than mention here. 
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Beyond that everlasting triumphal arch to the cities of the 
imagination and the past there lies but one restricted district. I 
shall let the boundaries stand as the national committee has 
prescribed them: ‘‘The morbidly introspective, the vicious, the 
mentally abnormal, even when drawn with great art, should not be 
presented to adolescents.” 

“But,” protest my severer critics, “your scheme of things 
excludes the essay!’’ I reply, “Only to the extent that it should 
be excluded.” One of the great leaders of our profession, Mr. 
Charles Swain Thomas, in a book published for us only this year, 
writes as follows: 


As the types of essays which we admit into our English course represent 
mature thinking and are addressed to very mature minds, we shall need to 
approach our task of essay-teaching with unusual care and unusual prepara- 
tion. Many of us will be helped in this approach by reminding ourselves that 
the essay form was, with most of us, the last of the literary forms to win our 
interest and appreciation. Our taste for story is innate, melody and rhyme 
delight us in our juvenile years, we are early won by the concreteness of the 
drama; but a liking for the essay has, in most cases, to be carefully developed. 


Essays, it seems to me, if used in the first half of the high-school 
course, must not be abstract merely; but as in Addison, Irving, 
and John Burroughs they must combine the abstract with charac- 
ter interest and informal narrative. Nor must essays used in the 
second half be merely abstract; they must mingle the abstract 
with much biography, more humor, most personality, little descrip- 
tion, less literary criticism, and least philosophy. If an essay does 
not measure up respectably to these requirements of youth, I am 
content that my scheme of things does exclude it from our course. 

I have been dilating long enough on ‘‘ What Literature Shall We 
Teach?” I trust that none of you has put the emphasis upon 
the little word we. But whether so or not, it is now time that we 
concur in the truth of the whole matter: “It is the individual soul 
which teaches itself literature.’ As a mere schoolboy, “creeping 
like snail unwillingly to school,” I memorized the lines, ‘Great, 
wide, beautiful, wonderful world.” Simple words, aren’t they ? 
Yet, strange to relate, not one of all my noble, faithful instructors 
could teach me their meaning; I had to teach myself. After 
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waiting three weeks for a perfect day, I struggled for twelve hours 
up the slopes of our grandest mountain; and when I had con- 
quered Columbia Crest in all the splendors of “its perpetual Arctic 
harness,” then I gained my present content of those simple lines, 
“Great, wide, beautiful, wonderful world!” 

Whatever our students read, it should be their own personalities 
that they are striving to unlock; as Professor Smith says, “‘ When- 
ever you say of a poem or story, ‘That’s what I have dimly felt 
before—or felt a thousand times before—but could never say,’ 
freedom through expression has begun. The masters have found 
you, and you have begun to find yourself.”” To this end another 
leader in our profession, Mr. John B. Opdycke, this year advocates 
in the School Review a system of ‘Literature 4 la Carte,” instead 
of our present éable d’héte system. I do not go with him to this 
extreme; but I believe that an increasing proportion of the pupil’s 
time should be devoted to library browsing, reading, and study. 
When our high-school libraries are prudently stocked with books 
that appeal to a multiplicity of tastes, then these same libraries will 
become to our students what the muniment room of St. Mary 
Redcliffe church was to the boy Tommy Chatterton, an earnest of 
memorable work, mingled, let us pray, with fruitful enjoyment. 




















INSPIRATION IN FRESHMAN COMPOSITION 





HELENE B. MAGEE 
Wellesley College 





Whenever I am asked the usual academic question, ‘And what 
do you teach ?”’ the same thing happens. 

“English,” I reply. 

“Ah, yes, English. You have courses in literature ?”’ 

“No,” say I, “composition.” 

“Oh! [Could I but indicate the difference between that ‘‘Oh”’ 
and the “Ah” that preceded it!] You teach composition? I 
imagine some of the advanced courses are quite interesting ?”’ 

And when I meet this well-meant bit of encouraging comment 
with the bald statement that I teach only the required Freshman 
composition, my interlocutor relapses into silence. He is full of 
pity, but the situation baffles. 

Just why it is that those of us who teach the English-composition 
course required of Freshmen in all, or nearly all, our American 
colleges should be considered too stupid or too unfortunate to have 
secured berths in the literature section of the English work or in the 
advanced courses in composition has for years been a mystery to me. 
Why people in general and college communities in particular should 
look down upon anyone who prefers to teach Freshman English 
as a person of low mentality and attainments, devoid of ambition 
and unworthy of promotion, is another mystery to me. This 
attitude, however, is so powerful a factor in academic circles that 
one gets its reflection even from students. ‘“‘I’ll be so glad to have 
an elective course in English next year, where I’ll be sure to get a 
good teacher. In the required work, of course, you have to take 
the riff-raff,’’ says a keen young Freshman, so alert to the public 
opinion about her that she is quite blind to the fact that her 
instructor in the required course is one of the best in the university. 
And, “Hasn’t Mr. S been advanced to any of the higher 
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courses yet? Too bad; he seems such a promising young man,” 
laments the associate professor of something-or-other. 

Now my sentiments on this subject are different, entirely 
different. They are analogous to those of the country boy who 
drove me in a tough little Ford over a rocky, steep, wood road last 
June. “A Ford is just the car for this rough country,” I remarked 
affably. ‘Huh, Huh!” he replied, with a sniff sufficient to blast 
the pretensions of the entire non-Ford motor world. ‘These is the 
only kinda cars they is made, anyway.” That’s the way I feel 
about Freshman composition. It’s the “only kinda composition 
they is.” 

Why? Because it is so fundamental, and because it comes first. 
It deals with a subject-matter which should win and hold the re- 
spect and love of every English-speaking boy and girl, but which, if 
wrongly or indifferently presented, will win dislike and indifference. 
The Freshman comes to college open-minded; he will take what he 
finds, and by it he will be molded. His tastes, his interests, his 
conceptions, and his habits of work will all grow, to a great extent, 
out of what he receives during his impressionable Freshman year. 
If his college course is to teach him then, among other things, to love 
his mother-tongue and treat it with some respect, to care for law 
and order and the beauty of form in language, to reject the ugliness 
of lawlessness and confusion, to desire and work for the ability to 
think and to express his thoughts clearly to his fellows, then let his 
college look well to that despised course, English Composition 1. 
Any course which teaches the application of law to the chief means 
of expression known to man is vitally important. The course 
which teaches this to Freshmen full of enthusiastic eagerness for 
what college may have to give them is fundamental. There’s no 
question about it—Freshman composition is the only kind of 
composition there is. 

Committed as I am to this doctrine, I look with amazement at 
the words of the “‘Gentle Theme-Reader”’ in the Atlantic Monthly 
for May of last year: 

A man who is bent over a task wholly devoid of compensation . 


who has no time to indulge in hopes, had he any to entertain. He is the 
theme-reader.... . Could you talk to a college Freshman for—let us be 
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generous—six minutes, you would realize the horror of his task. And yet a 
Freshman’s talk is somewhat removed from banality by the eagerness which 
invests it. His writing is not so choicely arrayed. No boyish enthusiasm lifts 


his thoughts to the skies. .... They tramp heavy shod over roads mac- 
adamized with platitudes. ... . A Freshman leaves no subject . . . . with- 
out the imprint of his personality. .... But his personality has itself been 


impressed—with a die used uniformly on all his fellows. 


If this is the writer’s idea of Freshmen, no wonder he sheds rhetorical 
tears in the rear pages of the Aélantic. My idea of Freshmen is, 
like my views on English 1, entirely different. Perhaps the trouble 
with the ‘Gentle Theme-Reader” is that he talked with his 
Freshmen for only six minutes. I have been talking with mine for 
ten years. 

There are two ways of teaching. One is to sit behind a desk and 
pass out across its top and down to the patient ranks below a certain 
content of information. This method must be followed, wholly or 
in part, in the teaching of certain subjects. English composition is 
not one of these subjects. It demands the other method, that 
method whereby several meet in the market place and exchange 
ideas on the state of the crops, the beauty of the autumn foliage, 
and the value or the pity of this and that and the other in the world. 
A class in Freshman composition is such a meeting-place. If the 
teacher knows how to draw out and guide the flow of ideas and the 
comment, how to suggest the this-and-that-and-the-other, he will 
find no ‘‘solemn and staid thoughts tramping’”’ across his classroom 
or across his themes. Nor will the personalities of his students be 
all impressed by the one die. And, not least important, he himself 
will escape the danger of being, as a wise man said to me not long 
ago anent the teaching profession, “twenty years behind his 
students.” 

Much is said and written and done nowadays about “arousing 
the interest of the student.’’ In composition vourses unusual 
subject-matter, practical, vocational subject-matter, and various 
original methods of presentation of subject-matter are devised in 
the effort to make theme-writing interesting. Piffle, most of it. 
The teacher who has learned his students need resort to no such 
devices. What we want is a method by which to arouse the stu- 
dent’s appetite, not for tempting wedges of custard pie, but for good, 
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wholesome, plain bread and butter. How? By convincing him 
that bread and butter is good for him. Not, by any means, the 
stereotyped, nursemaidish, ‘‘Now, Johnny, eat your cereal; it’s 
good for you.” No didactic, dogmatic statements will avail. 
We must touch the vital springs of youth, appeal to youth’s sense 
of values, if we are to make youth care. There lies the secret— 
to make youth care. All of us always find time and energy for the 
things that we really want to do. Every boy or girl in school or 
college lives two lives—the ‘‘academic”’ life and his own life—real 
life—in which he does, of his own will, those things which seem to 
his young spirit really valuable. There are some of his school 
tasks which cannot be made a part of his own spontaneous life; 
some lessons which he must learn, humped up at his desk in durance 
vile, far from the thrilling world of his own interests; for youth, 
left to itself, would never include discipline in its joyous curriculum. 
The writing of themes for college composition courses, however, is 
not entirely a disciplinary task. It demands some measure of inter- 
est, of inspiration, if it is not to justify the contentions of the 
“Gentle Theme-Reader.” And in order that it may have these 
indispensable adjuncts it must inevitably partake of the writer’s 
own life. Somehow or other we must make theme-writing one 
of the things which youth looks upon as really valuable. Nor is this 
an impossible task when once we realize the innate seriousness and 
idealism of normal youth; its deep concern about this business of 
life into which it is entering; its eager desire, under whatever 
mask of indifference or frivolity, to do a good job in the world. 
We can usually trust youth to work with faithfulness and enthusi- 
asm at any task so long as we who impose the task show that by 
means of its faithful performance its doer is made more fit to meet 
the demands of real life. 

Experience, of course, is the only means by which a teacher of 
composition may find out how to accomplish this. My experience 
has revealed to me one way of enlisting the enthusiastic support of 
Freshman classes in their required theme-writing—to show them the 
part which the laws of composition play in all life, and, having 
shown it to them, to make them realize how their lives depend, for 
success or failure, upon their ability to understand, to use in their 
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handling of their own thinking processes, and to apply to their own 
individual life-problems, these same laws. 

Thus Huxley stated in general terms the fundamental duty of 
education: 

Yet it is a very plain and elementary truth that the life, the fortune, and 
the happiness of every one of us and, more or less, of those who are connected 
with us do depend upon our knowing something of the rules of a game which 
has been played for untold ages. .... Well, what I mean by education is 
learning the rules of this mighty game. In other words, education is the 
training of the intellect in the laws of nature, under which name I include not 
only things and their forces, but men and their ways; and the fashioning of the 
affections and of the will into an earnest and loving desire to move in harmony 
with those laws." 


Dr. Partridge? makes a more specific analysis. ‘‘The personal 
problem of each individual” he calls this necessity which is laid 
upon every human being of understanding and applying the laws 
to which his being is subject; and he maintains throughout his 
book that this is the ‘“‘whole problem of education.” Education 
must train the individual, he says in substance, to meet the complex 
demands of modern life in such a way as to avoid undue nervous 
strain and loss of balance and the evils these bring upon the indi- 
vidual and society. 

Always there is some degree of mental disorder. Experience is never 
organized with ideal completeness. To overcome this is essentially a work of 
education. It is preventative. The mind must be trained by being organ- 
ized. Interests must be ordered so that the lesser contribute to the greater, 
and there is a balance among them, and the mind may bring order out of the 
confusion of experiences and stimuli which assail it. To be normal, one must 
have a mental organization in which interests all have their proper places and 
do not conflict with one another. .... This is essentially the educational 
problem.3 


Organization, balance, order out of confusion—the very language 
of the English-composition classroom and conference, but applied 
here to the everyday life of the individual. If we show our students 
this, make them realize that in writing themes where mental con- 
fusion due to new and difficult subject-matter is changed, by the 

* Thomas Huxley, “A Liberal Education and Where to Find It,”’ Science and Ed- 
ucation, p. 83. 


2 Partridge, G. E., The Nervous Life. 3 Ibid., pp. §5, 56. 
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process of organization, into mental order—given centrality and 
connection and balance—they are actually working with a process 
whereby the “‘mind may bring order out of the confusion of experi- 
ences and stimuli that assail it,” their interest in theme-writing 
will not be wanting. Ido not wish to be understood as saying that 
the English-composition course is a place for the teaching of pseudo- 
psychology. No bungling attempts at a popular explanation of 
scientific truth should, of course, be attempted for a moment. 
The only point touched is that of the vital connection between 
the writing of exposition and the living of life. This matter of the 
living of life should, it goes without saying, be stressed in all 
departments of education. ‘In all work and all education the 
worker should be in touch with the distant sources of interest, else 
he is being trained to slavery, not to self-government and self- 
respect,” says Dr. Cabot.’ 

For illustration of this application of the laws of composition to 
the life of the individual one need not seek beyond the college com- 
munity. No teacher but has met and wept over numberless cases of 
unorganized student days and years; of wasted and dissipated 
energy; of uncentralized effort. In a women’s college particularly, 
where Service is spelled with a capital and its function in the under- 
graduate years—the preparation time for future usefulness—is 
not always clearly understood by conscientious applicants for 
social ministry, such examples are legion. Such college careers 
embody all the errors in unity, coherence, and emphasis which 
adorn the amateur paragraph or expository theme. Could any- 
thing be more pat than the analogy between the college career 
of, say, Mary Jane Smith and the following paragraph from a 
Freshman theme ? 


Stevenson’s life naturally affected Stevenson’s writing, and the element 
which was perhaps the greatest factor in developing the universality of the 
man’s work was his extensive travels. We have seen that he lived a very 
wandering life; in visiting so many countries and coming into contact with so 
many people, he gained a knowledge of the world and of humanity which was of 
inestimable value to him as a writer. In many cases his travels furnished 
directly the material for his books. Notable examples of this are An Inland 
Voyage and Travels with a Donkey, material for which was gathered during 


*Richard C. Cabot, “The Call of the Sob,” Adlantic Monthly, November, 1913. 
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trips on the Continent; and The Amateur Emigrant, Across the Plains, and 
Silverado Squatters, all three the fruit of his journey to, and experiences in, 
California. Most of his travels were prescribed by his doctors, and their 
frequency indicates the precarious state of his health throughout his life. 
Many people living under the physical conditions which attended Stevenson 
would have permitted their bodily weakness to make its imprint upon their 
mental state, and the consequent tone of their utterances would have been 
melancholy and bereft of all joy in living. Stevenson’s “optimism, his gay 
courage, his habit of accepting the world as very well worth living in and 
looking at’’ have, on the contrary, inspired his writing. And “‘it is a fact that 
the note of morbid sensibility is so absent from his pages, they contain so little 
reference to infirmity and suffering that we feel that a trick has been played 
upon us on discovering by accident the actual state of the case with the writer, 
who has indulged in the most enthusiastic allusions to the joys of existence.” 
Another noteworthy characteristic of the man was his retainment of youth. 
In regard to this it has been said that “perhaps the first quality in Mr. 
Stevenson’s works . . . . which strikes a reader is his buoyancy, the survival! 
of the child in him”’; and again that “the part of life he cared for most is youth, 
and the direct expression of the love of youth is the beginning and the end of his 
message.”” The Child’s Garden of Verse is an immortal proof of this in him, as 
are also Treasure Island and others of his stories of adventure. 


The paragraph wanders far from its topic, the influence of 
Stevenson’s travels upon his work. So likewise Mary Jane Smith. 

Mary Jane came to college with a central idea based on a belief 
in the truth of the statement that ‘the function of the university is 
intellect.’”” She had exceptional brains, and the ambition to train 
them toward a definite end—child education and welfare. She had 
a high notion of women’s function in society, and she planned to 
supplement her strong, instinctive love of children and to train her- 
self for future motherhood or public service by a thoroughly 
informed and disciplined mind. During her Freshman year she 
studied hard and enthusiastically, as her growing mental grasp and 
alertness testified. She kept clear of most of the “non-academic 
activities,” though she gave herself reasonable recreation and 
made several good friends. So far she, like the paragraph, stuck 
to the main point. Early in her Sophomore year her interest in 
child welfare induced her to yield to the importunities of the college 
settlement chapter in her institution to take a class of Italian 
children. After a while the people in the settlement under whose 
auspices the class was held, recognizing her unusual ability, enlisted 
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her aid in arousing the interest of her college in a strong movement 
against a local form of child labor. Her investigations in this 
connection revealed certain conditions which, she became con- 
vinced, could only be reached through the women’s vote. She 
became the president of her college’s equal suffrage league. Toward 
the end of her Junior year I found her one day, covered with butter 
and salad dressing; she was making sandwiches—hundreds and 
hundreds of sandwiches—to be sold to hungry students, as they 
came out of eleven o’clock classes, for the benefit of the Children’s 
Convalescent Home. She looked tired to death and confided to me 
that she was “so driven with work that she never had a minute to 
study—all her college work was hopelessly sloppy and superficial ’’— 
and that “college was so disappointing; you rushed and rushed 
trying to get everything done, but you never seemed to arrive 
anywhere.” 

Both Mary Jane Smith and the paragraph on Stevenson 
observed in their mad careers to some degree the principle of co- 
herence: each of their decentralized ideas and activities grew out of 
the one immediately preceding it. But unity, balance, har- 
monious progress toward a central aim, with each part kept in its 
proper relation and doing its proper service to the whole—these 
were ignored. They are, alas, ignored in too many human lives as 
well as in too many Freshman paragraphs. The penalty for an 
incoherent paragraph—a low mark in a record book—makes some 
impression on a student’s mind. It will, however, make more 
impression on her mind if her attention is called to the analogy 
between the incoherence of paragraphs and the incoherence of 
lives. Mary Jane Smith got a low mark in the University of Life, 
where she might have rendered such distinguished service. She 
never fulfilled her early promise; her family said that college had 
spoiled her. But college experience, like life experience, is never 
organized; the college student cannot expect, nor does she want, 
a boarding-school régime. She must work out her own salvation 
in the midst of the “confusion of experiences and stimuli which 
assail” her. 

Once convince a Freshman class of the fact that the organizing 
of material for themes and the subsequent expression of that 
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material in sentences and paragraphs which are orderly and clear 
are an essential part in any young person’s training for such a 
working out of his or her own salvation, and you will have a class 
which is “interested.” Expository writing, though usually hard 
and taxing, sometimes prosaic, often discouraging, will be to its 
students neither dull nor conventional, but alive. It will live with 
their lives, their daily experiences, mental and spiritual confusions, 
dim intellectual awakenings, eager glimpses down long vistas of new 
things suddenly revealed to opening eyes. The ‘‘Gentle Theme- 
Reader” may lay down his dead red pencil. Peace to his ashes. 
Youth is life and demands life. And although, as Dr. Fitch says, 
“no one can fathom the heart of youth,” still no one has less excuse 
for not trying than the teacher of Freshman composition. 


[The English Journal hopes to publish soon Mrs. Magee’s account of an 
experiment incidental to her work along the lines of this article —Ep1ror.] 











PREPARATION OF COLLEGE TEACHERS OF ENGLISH’ 


J. V. DENNEY 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


By courses for college teachers of English I mean courses offered 
in the graduate school primarily or exclusively for those who are 
preparing to teach English to undergraduates. As a very large 
percentage of the graduate students in English hope for this oppor- 
tunity, even though it may come only after years of waiting and 
apprenticeship, my subject may be said to include broadly all of the 
courses that are offered to English students in the graduate school. 
My purpose, however, is to consider only such courses as have a 
distinctively professional intention, and these are at present 
comparatively few in number. They may for convenience be 
classified loosely in two groups: (1) Courses that aim to supply 
elements that have been omitted in the previous education of the 
student and that are deemed essential to professional equipment; 
(2) courses that deal directly with the educational problems 
involved in the teaching of English and that appeal directly to the 
student as a prospective teacher. With the complete conquest 
of the undergraduate field by the elective system and with the 
unlimited offerings now made to advanced undergraduates, courses 
of the first class have become increasingly necessary. 

It long ago became necessary to prescribe courses in Old and 
Middle English for most of the English graduate students. The 
great majority of graduates present themselves without such 
courses. Some have read even their Chaucer in modernized ver- 
sions if they have read their Chaucer at all. In their undergraduate 
years they have followed the line of personal inclination so exclu- 
sively as to have shut themselves from contact with whole periods 
of English literature that the college teacher must know if his judg- 
ments and teachings are to be sound. 


* Presented at the New York meeting of the National Council, November, 1916, 
before the college section. 
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You will also find in these days numbers of aspiring graduate 
students in English who are handicapped by the necessity of “get- 
ting up”’ a modern or an ancient language as an extra. This of 
itself is not so serious a matter; the serious thing is in what it 
indicates. It indicates a general loss in the total amount of literary 
and linguistic study that has been done by those who are hoping to 
teach English to undergraduates. Thirty years ago a minimum in 
languages other than English, equivalent to ten years in one lan- 
guage, might be safely assumed. This was usually divided as fol- 
lows: Latin, four preparatory and two to four college years; Greek, 
two preparatory and two to four college years; modern languages 
might be taken in substitution for the anciert but the total minimum 
in languages was nearly twice what it will average today. The 
problem is not one that concerns English graduate study alone; 
it concerns the other modern languages quite as much, and the 
classics most of all. There has been a serious loss in the total 
literary and linguistic training of those desiring to major in English 
in the graduate school. 

Doubtless there are conpensations for this loss. There is 
probably a better general acquaintance than formerly among Eng- 
lish graduate students with the rudiments of economics, sociology, 
psychology, history, politics, the history of philosophy, and the 
natural sciences, and this acquaintance counts as a positive asset 
when the teaching of composition to young students of varied inter- 
ests comes to be undertaken. It is obvious that, if the language 
requirements are to be restored in whole or in part, a readjustment 
of the undergraduate curriculum will be necessary and perhaps the 
opportunities of English itself for so large a share in that curriculum 
will have to be curtailed in favor of other languages and literatures. 
It may be advisable also to remove to the graduate school many 
courses that are now offered’ both to graduates and to advanced 
undergraduates. The multiplicity of such courses is largely respon- 
sible for the fact that the work for the master’s degree has become 
merely a fifth year of college work with no radical alteration of aim 
and method. 

While there are no courses in the graduate school that will not 
count to the advantage of the college instructor in his work with 
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Freshmen and Sophomores, very few of these courses have a dis- 
tinctively professional intention. Not one of them can truthfully 
be said to be absolutely indispensable for everyone as preparation 
for Junior college teaching, though each of them is desirable for 
some form of service that may be required. 

If some genius should devise a course of personality, a course in 
scientific and humanistic curiosity, a course in sympathy with the 
interests of the young and the ignorant, and should show us how 
to communicate these things to the young teacher, we should 
require that course of everybody. These things a person has or has 
not. I doubt if they can be communicated. Like divine grace 
they seem to be imparted to the few and denied to the many. It 
does little good to preach about them, and we must assume them 
rather than insist upon them for fear of depleting the ranks of the 
profession. The person who is to teach college Freshmen needs 
these traits above all other things. They are better than all the 
arts and devices of pedagogy. Lacking the impulse to teach 
implied by these gifts, a person’s chances for success are small 
indeed. Waiving these personal gifts, we may consider a few specific . 
courses that are now offered and sometimes required of the pro- 
spective teacher. 

The person who is called“upon to teach Freshman composition 
will be handicapped in his work as critic of raw student efforts if he 
has omitted from his graduate curiculum a course in linguistics, 
especially a course in historical English grammar. Acquaintance 
with the history of idiom will not only enable him to criticize with 
enlightenment but also will add greatly to his scientific interest in 
the work that he is doing. Some of our graduate schools offer 
courses in the study of English usage. Such courses are a direct 
preparation for the work of composition-teaching and may properly 
be called professional. 

The graduate schools have always offered at least one course 
also whose purpose is to acquaint the student with methods of 
investigation and organization of material. All of us will remember 
one man in the English department to whom all graduate students 
were sent at the outset of their graduate work for orientation, for 
the purpose of learning how to take hold of a small problem, how to 
ascertain what is known about it, how to detect the next slight step 
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forward, how to prepare for it, how to cast aside dead work without 
despair, and how to hold on relentlessly until results finally begin 
to appear. Merely to learn from such a man how to state truth- 
fully what has been found out is in itself a great accomplishment. 
It is to be regretted if any such courses have lost their importance. 
Their value to the prospective teacher lies not in the results but in 
the process itself. The process itself is fundamental to the sound 
teaching of undergraduates. Much of it is directly transferable 
in an elementary way to the classroom where Freshmen are learning 
to write or where Sophomores are having their introductory work 
in literature. If every graduate school insisted upon such a pro- 
seminar in methodology as indispensable, instead of trusting that 
somehow and somewhere in the multiplicity of graduate courses the 
student would gain this organizing power, the professional com- 
petency of the young instructor would be greatly increased for the 
very service to undergraduates that is most desired. 

Closely related to the professional are also those courses in 
literary movements and tendencies that require wide reading over 
extensive periods. The greatest value of these is not in the breadth 
of information acquired but in the breadth of sympathy created 
and in the wider basis provided for sound judgment. The philo- 
sophical treatment demanded in such courses induces the state of 
mind in which the college teacher of literature must approach his 
work, where the ability to cite comparisons, to find likenesses and 
differences, is indispensable to creating interest and to arriving at 
just conclusions. 

For the same reason the courses in comparative literature may 
be easily classified as directly contributing to the professional com- 
petency of the college teacher. These things, though well known, 
are very often not fully considered by those who desire to add to the 
graduate curriculum courses that are more obviously professional 
in content and purpose, courses that will keep ever before the grad- 
uate student the fact that he is preparing to teach. The profes- 
sional value of graduate work as now given should not be 
questioned and need not be discounted in considering the problem 
before us. The influence and example of great teachers, the 
acquisition of methods of sound judgment and of right habit, the 
zeal for learning, which the graduate school affords will always be 
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a great part, if not the best part, of the professional equipment of 
the student. 

Yet there is need of at least one directly professional course for 
the prospective teacher, and it is highly desirable for those who 
have had experience in teaching, as well as for those without such 
experience. I mean a course in which attention is given specifically 
to the problems of teaching that center in the Freshman compo- 
sition work and in the first college course in English literature. 
The problems discussed and investigated in such a course are the 
very ones that older heads have failed thus far to solve; for example, 
the specific aims of the elementary courses; the necessity for such 
courses; the bearings of psychology on current practice; the 
proper content of such courses; the order of topics; the best basis 
of differentiating students into groups for instruction; the use of 
the conference period; co-operative schemes among departments; 
the grammar question; oral composition; the measurement of 
results. The work of such a course necessitates a knowledge of 
current practice in our leading institutions and visitation of such 
classes as are readily accessible. A little practice teaching also is 
always possible in large institutions. An acquaintance with the 
work of the secondary schools is a necessary element of such a 
course. Such a course is best conducted as a seminar and it is 
highly important that the reports be discussed by experienced 
members of the department, especially those who are directing the 
courses in elementary composition and literature. It will require 
visitation of these classes at times and incidentally will create a live 
interest among all members of the department. 

It would clarify the whole situation to make the Master’s de- 
gree in English a teacher’s degree, indicating that the holder had 
made special preparation for teaching English and naming both his 
scholastic and his professional preparation. If this were done, it 
would be found that the Master’s degree could hardly be won in a 
single year; for the new matters calling for attention on the pro- 
fessional side, such as oral training and the study of speech sounds, 
are too numerous and important to admit of hasty treatment. On 
no account, however, should new subjects be permitted in substitu- 
tion for the scholarship requirement at present demanded. 
































THE ENGLISH EXAMINATION 


MARY CALLUM WILEY 
High School, Winston-Salem, N.C. 


As she handed in her paper at the mid-term examination the 
other day a bright-faced eleventh-grade girl remarked, “‘It was a 
pleasure to stand this examination,” and indeed this has come to 
be the attitude of our English classes toward their mid-term and 
final examinations. For instead of the old-time memory tests 
we have substituted in our school what the pupils themselves call 
“thought examinations,” in which books are used and the pupils 
are allowed to consider each question with the text open before 
them. 

When this method of examining was first tried in the English 
department some of our indifferent pupils thought they had a 
“cinch”’ indeed, but after attempting to stand one or two examina- 
tions with books open they found that such tests required harder 
work during the term and greater concentration on examination 
than the examinations they had been accustomed to stand. They 
found, moreover, that cramming for such tests was a disadvantage 
rather than an advantage and that the best preparation for clear 
thinking was a good night’s rest and a hearty breakfast. 

The teacher, too, had some truths forced upon her by these 
open-book discussions. She found that she could not expect 
her pupils to do well on thought-question tests if during the term 
she permitted them to repeat parrot-like the notes in their classics— 
to reproduce merely the thoughts of some editor upon a given 
text rather than express an opinion of their own or search out a 
hidden truth for themselves. She found, also, that clear thinking 
by a pupil on examination required inspirational teaching on the 
part of the teacher day by day—thorough, thought-provoking 
questioning and interesting leadership. 

It is with the hope that other teachers will try this method of 
conducting examinations, and thus do away with the unproductive 
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way of teaching English by the training of the memory to the 
exclusion of the thinking power, that the following specimen 
questions have been selected from a number of examinations given 
year by year. While most of these questions have been chosen 
from those upon the study of classics, several are given to show 
how even a formal text on rhetoric and composition may be kept 
open on examination. 

_ When planning for an examination of this kind, the teacher 
should bear in mind the fact that some of her pupils, no matter how 
diligent and conscientious, are by nature unable to do well on ques- 
tions that require clear and logical thinking, and must therefore 
be given a chance by having some memory questions thrown in 
with the thought questions. These questions with books closed 
should be given at the end of the examination period after the 
thought questions have been handed in. Being given both thought 
and memory questions, not only does the dull diligent pupil have a 
chance but the bright lazy pupil who habitually neglects daily 
study is kept from making too high a grade. 

The memory question is so familiar that no especial examples 
are included here. Almost any of these thought questions might 
be a memory question if it had been thoroughly discussed in the 
previous study. 


NINTH GRADE 


The Vicar of Wakefield 

Have you ever met a fellow like Moses? Explain. 

What do you think was the worst thing that happened to the Primroses ? 
Why? What do you imagine the Vicar thought was the worst? Mrs. Prim- 
rose? What do you consider the lightest misfortune that befell them? Why? 
What do you imagine the Vicar thought was the least of his troubles? Why? 
Mrs. Primrose? Why? 

Would you like to have a man like the Vicar for your pastor? Explain. 
Julius Caesar 

In Antony’s speech tell (1) what he tried to prove; (2) his arguments; 
(3) why he brought in the matter of the will as he did; (4) how he moved the 
feelings of his audience; (5) how Shakespeare lets us know how the crowd was 
swayed. 

Pretend you were present at the assassination of Caesar. Describe the 
scene as you saw it. 



































THE ENGLISH EXAMINATION 


Silas Marner 

What would have happened if Godfrey had claimed Effie at first ? 

Write a conversation between Godfrey and Molly in which Molly 
threatens (100-150 words). 
Lay of the Last Minstrel 

Why (page 13) did the lady choose William of Deloraine of all the knights ? 
What did she wish him to do? 

Why (line 313) is Margaret “on the high tower sitting alone” ? 
Golden Treasury 

If you were an artist, what picture would you draw to illustrate poem 1? 
3? 259? 

What people do you think love to read number 268? Why? 

How are 264 and 268 alike? Unlike? 
Rhetoric 

Write a letter to Mr. White, Principal, City High School, requesting that 
you have your afternoons and evenings free from school work. State your 
reasons in such a manner as to convince him (half to three-fourths of a page). 

Describe the boy (or girl) who sits across the aisle from you (25-50 words). 

From the above question copy (1) one loose sentence; (2) one periodic 
(if there is one). 

TENTH GRADE 

Sohrab and Rustum 

Why is the loss of his son particularly grievous to Rustum ? 

Is Horatio (the man) as real to you as Sohrab? Explain. 
Tale of Two Cities 

Why do you think the Tale of Two Cities has been selected from thousands 
of English novels for high-school study ? 
Merchant of Venice 

At what point in the trial scene does Shylock first realize the position he has 
got into? 

Do you think Shylock was more or less vindicative than Madame Deforge ? 
Explain. 

Compare Portia and Lucy Manette. 
Vision of Sir Launfal 

Imagine you are standing at the castle gate as Sir Launfal comes forth on 
his first quest (100-200 words). 
Washington and Webster 

Why had you rather /isten to Webster’s address than Washington’s? 

What does Washington mean by “unity of government” ? (50-100 words.) 
Golden Treasury 

Describe the girl in “Cherry Ripe,” giving (1) your general impression, 
(2) the details that give this impression. 
Compare the two views of life in poems ro and 75. 
Which is your favorite ballad in this book? Why? 
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The Tempest 

Act III, se. i, ll. 15-91. Does Miranda seem unwomanly to you? Explain. 

Why does Ariel work more cheerfully in the latter part of the play than in 
the first ? 

Ancient Mariner 

Why does each part close with mention of the albatross ? 

Quote a line or stanza and give the picture suggested (25-50 words). 
Rhetoric 

Write a paragraph on “Fashions in High School” (25-75 words). What 
is your topic sentence? By what method (or methods) did you develop your 
paragraph? Write a paragraph on the same subject using another method 
of development (25-75 words), and tell what method you have used. 

Prepare a brief on “‘ Military Training in Our High School.” Mark your 
strongest argument. What is the strongest point your opporent could use ? 
Answer this in 25-50 words. 

Write an expository paragraph (25-50 words) on “The High-School 
Athlete” using generalized narrative. 


ELEVENTH GRADE 


Milton’s Minor Poems 

Would you advise a friend your age to read “L’Allegro” ? If so, why? 
If not, why not ? 

What do you think of the way Milton closes his poem “‘Lycidas,”’ lines 
165-185 ? 

What characters in ‘“‘Comus” are most interesting to you? Why? 
Gray’s Elegy 

Why, do you think, do people love this poem ? 
Carlyle on Burns and Macaulay on Johnson 

Compare Carlyle and Macaulay as biographers. 

Point out three of Carlyle’s most effective figures and show why they are 
effective. 

Would “To a Mouse” have been as efiective if written in English instead 
of Scotch dialect ? 

What do you admire most in Johnson’s character ? 

What traits made Johnson a failure as a teacher? 

How do you account for Johnson’s treatment of his strange household ? 
(Page 33.) 
Lamb’s Elia 

Compare Lamb and Macaulay as writers. 

Compare Elia with Johnson as Macaulay makes you see him (100-150 
words). 

Why, do you think, is “Roast Pig” the best known of Lamb’s Essays ? 

Did Lamb regret not having a college education? (See Oxford in Vaca- 
tion.) 




















LOCAL COLOR 





MYRA L. McCOY 
High School, Hibbing, Minnesota 





In the belief that every community contains a wealth of material 
for local-color stories, and that pupils are led to express themselves 
more readily on subjects with which they are familiar, we decided 
to make an effort to discover such material and use it effectively. 
The school was located in a northern Minnesota town, not twenty 
years old, the richest village in the world, formerly a lumber camp, 
and now a producer of immense quantities of iron ore—an ideal town 
in which to try out the experiment. 

About one hundred bright boys and girls—Finns, Austrians, 
Swedes, Russian Jews, Norwegians, and native-born Americans— 
just beginning their high-school English, welcomed a wide departure 
from formal grammar, letter writing, and oral and written narrative. 
They were eager to explain how to make traps for catching rabbits, 
muskrats, and other small animals. Many of the boys and girls 
could inform the class about the habits of the birds, fish, and 
animals of the section. They made clear methods of hunting 
prairie chickens, ducks, deer, bear, and wolves, told how to catch 
fish with hook and line or spear, and set forth the state game laws. 
They gave exact particulars concerning the making of sod houses, 
root-cellars, and all the makeshifts of the homesteader. Even 
the most diffident and uninteresting members of the class were able 
to talk freely on at least one phase of community life. 

They were glad to explain, to anyone so ignorant of northern 
sports as their Eastern teacher, how to play their winter games and 
make the paraphernalia for engaging in them. Skiing, hockey, 
coasting down ore dumps, skating, snowshoeing, and curling all 
came in for their share of elucidation. 

In February a young man lately from a Norwegian university 
joined the class. He had studied English at home, but in order to 
secure greater fluency desired oral work. After hours of study with 
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the dictionary, he would give a fine ten-minute talk—a bit of 
description of Norway, scenery, winter sports of his homeland, or 
school customs and discipline there. When he paused for a word, 
the pupils supplied one. On the other hand the vocabulary of the 
class members was increased, for often in his search for the right 
word he used words which, although unfamiliar to the class, were 
readily understood from the context. 

This college man who was unashamed to talk of his native land 
and delighted to point out the differences in customs brought to the 
boys and girls a realization of their fund of material for talks and 
compositions. How many times their parents had told of their 
pastimes and work in the homeland! Some children even recalled 
their own experiences in the “‘old country,”’ but they had never 
told these things, because they were a bit ashamed of the old-world 
customs and superstitions. 

Before long we were told of holiday festivities in Austria, 
Finland, and Italy, and feast days in Russia. One pupil described 
the rainy season in Australia. Another told how macaroni and 
wine were made at her home in Italy. Our palates were tickled by 
descriptions and recipes for cakes and delicacies that the Swedish 
mother of one of the members of the class made at Christmas time. 
A bit of narrative written by an Italian boy told so artistically of 
peasant life at harvest time in Italy that, for the moment, we fairly 
breathed the atmosphere of the old world. 

Then the class attempted the description of places and people 
about them. They pictured the open pit, the underground mine, 
the steam shovel and its driver, the underground miner, the lumber 
camp and the “lumber jack.” They made striking contrast 
between the rough, ugly town of the early days and the present 
village with its saloons banished, its cedar-block pavements, “‘great 
white way,” and parks. 

The pupils then were eager to tell stories of the old days. 
During the winter the class had written endings for stories that 
had been read a part of the way through. They had written inci- 
dents to insert into others. After the reading of a story, the 
discussion was always lively and to the point. 
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Near the end of the year, after all these preparations, the time 
seemed ripe for some original stories based on town life or local 
history. The pupils spent several weeks working with the aid of 
outlines and criticism from the teacher to complete their stories. 
A special point was made of working in bits of description and 
keeping the story true to the life of the town or surrounding country. 
The results were indeed interesting and gratifying. 

There were stories of encounters with wild animals; incidents 
from the lives of homesteaders, “lumber jacks,” miners, trappers, 
and hunters; even tales of the saloonkeeper and gambler; and, of 
course, dramatic accounts of the discovery of iron ore. The 
narratives covered practically every phase of life on the “iron 
range.”’ 

The experiment seemed to prove that composition can be 
vitalized and much of the boredom and indifference on the part of 
students can be eliminated by leading them to talk and write of 
local life and interests. 














THE ROUND TABLE 


THE PLAY PRODUCER’S NOTEBOOK 


Pray: The Steadfast Princess. Type: Children’s fairy play. 
AvutHor: Cornelia L. Meigs. PUBLISHER: Macmillan. 


CHARACTERS: Ten boys, five girls, a dog, with children, fairies, courtiers, 
soldiers, servants, etc. (Easily extended to include everybody.) 


SceNE: (i) Cottage interior. (ii) Walled garden. Time oF Action: 
forty minutes plus twenty-five minutes. 

PropuctTion: Public School No. 7, Yonkers, N.Y., directed by Mrs. 
Frank Lee Baker. 


REQUIREMENTS: 

Easily adapted to a simple stage or school platform; can be played 
without a drop-curtain by rearranging exit lines. Furniture 
and properties can be improvised, though a few things such as 
halberds are more easily rented. 

Costumes—Peasant; fairy; court. Simply made at a cost of from 
20 cents to a dollar and a half each; a few cloaks to be rented. 

Expense—The total expense for costumes and scenery was $75. 


CoMMENT: 

This play won the prize offered in 1915, through the Drama League, 
by Miss Kate Ogilbay, for the best children’s play submitted in 
that year. It is very charming and imaginative. The com- 
mittee has a prompt-book carefully prepared by Mrs. Frank 
Lee Baker, giving cuts, stage directions, cue lighting and music 
plots, and full directions for making costumes, with drawings 


and actual cost of each. 
J. Mitnor Dorey 
TRENTON, N.J. 





GRAMMAR FOR THE GRAMMARLESS 


At the English Council meeting in Chicago in 1915, I was much 
impressed by the interesting speech of Mr. Fairley on the futility of 
teaching English grammar as a means of inducing correct speech. His 
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conclusion was that knowledge of grammar did not make one speak 
correctly, for English is too rapidly spoken to admit mental reference 
to rules in case of doubt; and he clearly inferred that practice in correct 
speaking has the same relation to grammar that works have to faith: 
faith without works is dead; grammar without practice is deadly. 

That speech made a great impression upon me, as also upon the 
reporters of the daily papers, because, although I was no more ready to 
discard grammar than I was faith, I had found to my sorrow that knowl- 
edge of grammar didn’t seem to break into the bedrock of incorrect 
speech, and that even the pupil whose speech was scrupulously exact in 
class used “I ain’t,” “I done it,’ “all the further,” “like I did,” and 
worse when after school he talked to his teacher as to a human being, 
not as to a wielder of rules. 

This fact was impressed upon me even more strongly this past year 
when a class of pupils so hopelessly poor in grammar that it was thought 
best to quarantine them from the rest of the English classes by putting 
them by themselves was assigned to me. I was to teach them grammar, 
andI did. But it so happened that I was in the room when a few of them 
came to consult their algebra teacher; and when I heard them talk to 
her I realized that though I had carefully vaccinated them with gram- 
mar the vaccine hadn’t worked, for there were no scars upon their old 
speech. “Tain’t had no time to work them problems,” and “I done them 
in back of the book,” and other remarks of this sort disturbed my peace. 
Worse than this, constant association with such English made good 
grammar sound queer and biblical to me, as, I judge by what many 
pupils have told me, it does to every user of the wild and fearless grammar 
of the streets and of the foreign home. 

What if some day I should wake up and find myself grammarless ? 
When this dreadful thought began to haunt me I resolved to try some 
remedy, however drastic or even funny. One day when a boy, in telling 
me he had not all his lesson, said, ‘I ain’t done them sentences because 
Jerome told me that was all the further we went,” an idea came to me. 
He knew better language and could have conjugated “‘do”’ or “be,” but 
in the stress and strain of answering before I thought him deaf and dumb 
he had to use the language most natural to him, his real mother-tongue. 
I must somehow make correct language more natural, his habit. 

Habit is secured by endless repetition, and sticks best, according to 
psychologists, if the process is pleasant. So I pondered away while he 
patiently explained why what he had said was wrong. In the midst of his 
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efforts I interrupted him with a jingle which contained a sugar coating 
for all these faults. ‘Say this,’ I commanded: 


I saw it, 

I did it, 

It isn’t so, 

This is as far as I can go. 


He chanted it after me and went home promising to say it the last 
thing at night, the first thing in the morning, and to teach it to all his 
friends. The next day he knew it. This jingle had but one purpose, to 
instil correct grammar, but its very senselessness gave it two virtues: 
it had a sticking power, and it was mysterious enough to be in the nature 
of a puzzle to his wondering friends, so he enjoyed repeating it much as 
Mark Twain did his 


Punch, brothers, punch; 
Punch with care; 
Punch in the presence of the passangare. 


Encouraged by this success in a previously immune individual, I 
made up several more rhymes and taught them to the rest of the class, 
with the result that spoken English decidedly improved. Several pupils 
told me that they had become self-conscious when they used the old 
familiar speech, and that good English sounded less queer when they 
heard themselves say it. One of the best tributes to the value of the 
rhymes came after some weeks had passed, when a girl naturally 
grammarless was writing her diary on the board. She put down the 
sentence, “I done the dishes,” and then without any comment from me 
looked at it critically and said, ‘‘That should be ‘I did the dishes.’”’ 
Moreover she said it with all the pride of a person conversing fluently 
in French for the first time. 

I tried these rhymes later on Seniors, and, although few of them made 
serious errors in their oral composition and almost none in their written 
themes, most of them confessed that some of these errors were rooted 
deep in their everyday talk and that the rhymes did help to erase the 
bad habit. Some of the most helpful of these rhymes follow. Their 
usefulness is their only excuse for venturing with a modest blush into 
print. 

Sit down, sit down, sit down, sit down. 
When you stand on your head, you look like a clown. 
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She made those pies. 

She baked them well. 

But what she did with them, 
She doesn’t tell. 


q He went into the kitchen 
To get a drink. 

What he found in the room 
Was an iron sink. 


+ She laid the book down; 
There let it ie. 

“Shall I ever read it ? 
No, not J.” 


I haven’t any pencil, 
I haven’t any pen, 

I haven’t any paper, 
I'll not forget again. 


YESTERDAY 


I came, not come 

Into the hall. 

P Into the hall. 

I ran, not run 
After the ball. 


“Do it as I do 
Do it like me 
Then you'll be doing well,” 
Said he. 


MarTHA ELtiot CLAY 
GRAND Rapips, MIcu. 














EDITORIAL 





The decision of the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools not to participate further in the meetings of 
The Passing of the National Conference on Uniform Entrance 
the National Requirements in English or to send a representative 
Conference to take part in the deliberations of the College 
Entrance Examination Board will occasion no surprise on the 
part of those who have been following the trend of education. 
A new and immensely broader and more complex conception 
of the functions of schools and colleges has developed. Education 
has at last become essentially democratic and is no longer regarded 
as the peculiar birthright of the professional classes, but is adapted 
to the needs of all. 

In view of these fundamental changes no surprise need be 
occasioned by the recent action of the North Central Association. 
Those who regard human life as static expect educational machinery 
once valuable to persist in the face of changed conditions. All 
others assume change. Only fifteen per cent of the students who 
enter college now do so by passing entrance examinations. The 
transition from high school to college is managed for the most part 
in a manner similar to that which is followed in articulating the 
elementary schools with the high schools. The schools themselves 
are standardized and each school made the judge of its own product. 
Until more convincing facts are adduced to overthrow it than have 
so far been marshaled, the mass of informed opinions will continue 
to favor this practice. Even the examining colleges admit students 
to their graduate schools on this basis. 

Doubtless conferences of schools and colleges interested in the 
examination system will continue to be held from time to time. 
They cannot, however, well be called national conferences, inas- 
much as far more than half of the high-school and college population 
of the country will be without representation. The North Central 
territory alone is said to contain fifty-five per cent of that popula- 
tion, and beyond the Rockies are the coast states, which have never 
been represented at all. Thus another milestone is passed. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 





THE NATIONAL COUNCIL AT ATLANTIC CITY 


Two sessions of the National Council were held in Atlantic City in 
connection with the Department of Superintendence in February. The 
auditorium of the Atlantic City High School was comfortably filled at 
each session. There were a large number of school principals and super- 
intendents present. Mr. Edwin L. Miller, president of the Council, 
presided on both occasions. 

Miss Cornelia Carhard Ward, of the Hunter College High School, 
New York City, presented a helpful paper upon “The Opportunity of 
the English Teacher,” which will appear soon in the English Journal. 
Mr. John M. Clapp, now of the Roland Press, New York, dealt 
with “Language as a Business Asset.” He chatted informally with his 
audience, demonstrating the practicability of the ideals he advocated. 
President MacCracken, of Vassar College, explained persuasively ‘What 
the Junior Red Cross Expects of Teachers of English.” The chairman 
read Mrs. Hulst’s able paper on “Patriotism through High-School 
Literature.” In announcing the unexpected absence of Mr. Alfred 
Noyes, whose car had broken down as he was motoring from Trenton 
to the meeting, Mr. Miller expressed his warm appreciation of 
Mr. Noyes’ work. Professor Osgood, of Princeton University, treated 
in a very practical fashion the topic of “American Ideals through 
College English.” Abstracts of the papers follow. 


LANGUAGE AS A BUSINESS ASSET 


Joun M. CLapp 


American speech is many-sided. Speech experts have a great diversity 
of interests. There are specialists interested in articulation, in pronunciation, 
in grammatical correctness, and in idiomatic purity. The movement for 
better American speech is nothing more or less, however, than a definite, 
organized attempt to bind together these highly specialized interests, and to 
establish community standards of speech rather than merely technical stand- 
ards. The teacher’s ideal of connected discourse has been oratory, whereas 
for practical purposes the ideal form of speech should be conversation. Instead 
of the elaborate technique of oratory, such simple rules as “Learn to watch 
your listener. Talk to the listener always” are needed. The speech of con- 
versation is inadequate under present conditions, because about four-fifths 
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of it is really soliloquy. Persons talking take their audience too much for 
granted. They begin a conversation, lapse into a train of thought, and forget 
their listeners even when these are persons of consequence. The result of 
this is that the conversation gravitates to the level of a deadening monotony. 
Yet English teachers persist in persecuting pupils with the principles of organ- 
ized discourse. Obviously what is needed is simple insistence upon such rules 
as “Watch the listener. Get the thought over.” Out of such simple instruc- 
tion will come intonation, sweetness of tone, and clearness. 

It is not surprising that pupils have regarded English as an ornamental 
study. They will be attracted to the study in the future, no doubt, by the 
changes that seem destined to make English a business matter—a matter 
of hard practicality. Children are not interested in English as a “pretty- 
pretty” language, but as plain, effective speech. Three elements enter into 
the desired changes. In the first place, a mew spirit in the teaching of language 
is necessary. Practical, matter-of-fact English must be made a serious con- 
tribution of the school to the business interests of the country. In the second 
place, the English teacher must commandeer the services of all other teachers. 
Our national language must become a thing for which everybody is responsible. 
Loyalty to the national language must be expected no less then loyalty to the 
national emblem. Neither foreigners nor native-born Americans must be 
tolerated who are careless about speech. In the third place, English teachers 
must cease to attempt to give feeling for style before youngsters have learned 
the use of language. The teachers themselves must cultivate a feeling for 
language that is not belletristic—not “‘pretty-pretty.” They themselves 
must learn to write English undisturbed by the ghosts in a thousand years of 
literature. They must learn a better way of writing, perhaps from the business 
man who dictates much in the way that he chops wood, who has little feeling 
for lovely, beautiful, manicured letters, but gets there nevertheless. 

The business world is taking up language in a very serious way and is 
calling English teachers back from their dreams of languor. In commercial 
offices business forms are being taught. Telephone companies are teaching 
the girls “oral forms.” They are taught when to breathe. They learn the 
proper rhythm and inflection of speech. English teachers may be expected 
to learn that there is such a thing as memorized speech forms constituting 
three-fifths of the conversation speech. 

The work to be done after the war must be done with ordinary workmen. 
Plain, accurate, brief speech will be required. The English teacher should 
prepare his course of instruction much after the manner of that given the tele- 
phone girls. 
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WHAT THE JUNIOR RED CROSS EXPECTS OF TEACHERS OF 
ENGLISH 


H. N. MAcCRAckEN, President, Wellesley College, National Director, Junior 
Red Cross 


The Junior Red Cross is thinking, not of services to be rendered by teachers 
of English, but of services to be accepted by them. The Junior Red Cross holds 
itself in the position of granting special educational opportunities rather than 
of making demands upon teachers. The decentralized plan of the Junior 
Red Cross is one of the new trunk lines of communication with the front. 
The school may plug in and make contact with the front and with the future. 
The Junior Red Cross is at the service of the schools of the country. 

This organization offers the great advantage of the concrete thing to be 
done—the very appealing thing. There is a constant source of interest 
sustained in its activities for weeks at a time. In California the Junior Red 
Cross has revolutionized education. There are in its activities the transform- 
ing powers of hope, helpfulness, and sympathy. The boy who drives nails 
in making boxes for the Junior Red Cross is like Sir Galahad: his strength is 
as the strength of ten; his purpose is as the purpose of ten. 

The ideals of the Red Cross are those which have the strongest and most 
direct appeal to the hearts and minds of the young people in war time. It is 
the purpose of the Junior Red Cross to promote activities concerned not only 
with relief work but with instruction in better citizenship. This instruction 
has such aims as (1) the development of public and private well-being, (2) the 
promotion of international good-will through mutual knowledge and appre- 
ciation, (3) a study in national ideals. The special opportunity open to teachers 
of English lies in the direction of a healthful reaction to work carried on in the 
happy spirit of service. There is in the Junior Red Cross work motivation 
for a great variety of activities in the classroom. Situations continually. 
develop for the discussion of topics of vital interest, for the writing of letters 
of real importance, for the preparation of plays and pageants of real recreational 
value, for the discussion of American ideals illustrated in literature and history, 
and for the expression of opinion regarding co-operation in civic and national 
enterprises. English teachers have the opportunity to aid the Junior Red 
Cross in promoting mutual understanding, in establishing clearness of under- 
standing, in communicating effectively and forcefully through the schools the 
messages coming from the front and from the devastated areas in Europe. 
In an organization of such great magnitude there are many occasions for 
misunderstanding, there are many instances when important messages are 
lost. English teachers can assist in overcoming some of these difficulties by 
running columns in school journals and by publishing special editions of the 
school journal devoted exclusively to the interests of the Junior Red Cross. 
It should be the purpose of the teachers of English not only to help in preserving 
the ideals of the organization and to effect clearness of understanding in the 
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work of the organization, but also to aid its constructive educational program, 
which is planned to make of pupils in American schools citizens of high ideals 
in the America that is to be. 


PATRIOTISM THROUGH HIGH-SCHOOL LITERATURE 


Mrs. CoRNELIA STEKETEE Hutst, Central High School, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


The selections useful in high schools include not only classics by American 
authors but many “from earlier ages, from all the races in Europe in our own 
age, and even from the Far East.”’ Biographies may be placed alongside 
“pieces of pure literature,” and public documents with famous speeches. 
In the Grand Rapids Central High School “every masterpiece read, from the 
Odyssey of Homer in the ninth grade to the Odysseys of Mark Twain in the 
twelfth grade” is tested for the ideals it will yield. 

Among the selections studied, “agreed upon by common consent,” are: 
The Odyssey, Macbeth, Julius Caesar, The Idylis of the King, The Ancient 
Mariner, Sir Launfal, The Areopagitica, Jonathan Edwards’ Nature and Holi- 
ness, The Declaration of Independence, Washington’s Farewell Address, Lin- 
coln’s Inaugurals, Henry’s Appeal to Arms, Webster’s Second Bunker Hill 
Oration, Grady’s New South, Grant’s Personal Memoirs, Burke’s Speech on 
Conciliation, Emerson’s Young American and the American Scholar, Addison’s 
Essays, Franklin’s Autobiography, Silas Marner, The House of Seven Gables, 
and classics by Cooper, Bret Harte, and Mark Twain. For individual reading, 
stories are used “representing the life of different sections of the country, 
including such as The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains (Craddock), The 
Virginian (Wister), The Trail of the Lonesome Pine (Fox), The Blazed Trail 
and The Riverman (White). The heroes of all the nations live again in story- 
telling days: King Olaf, Ogier the Dane, King Arthur, Siegfried, The Cid, 
Roland, and Charlemagne. The biographies of Tolstoi, of Milton, and of 
Grant are read. From the Far East are selections by Tagore and selections 
from China and Japan. Lafcadio Hearn’s translation of the River of Heaven 
has a strong appeal. Poe, Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, and Whitman are 
among the American poets listed. 

World-interest, the ideal of a “political republic of nations in the future,” 
is the motive for the study of books of universal themes. Other values sought 
are “‘political lessons” learned vicariously, depth of personal feeling, freedom 
of speech, freedom and inspiration in education, and reverence for American 
traditions. 

One important principle followed in testing the masterpieces read is that 
of comparison or of contrast. The political ideals of John Milton are compared 
with those of the English-American colonists of New England. The language 
of Burke in his Speech on Conciliation is contrasted with that of Patrick Henry 
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and of Lincoln. Silas Marner and the House of Seven Gables, the Tale of Two 
Cities and Victor Hugo’s Ninety-Three, and Ivanhoe and A Connecticut Yankee 
at King Arthur’s Court are examples of effective combinations for study by 
contrast. 

Not only a study of early colonial literature but also of significant public 
documents is desirable. The vital aim in such study is the cultivation of 
reverence for early American traditions. ‘ Among the pieces that should be 
included to secure this spirit are some of our best public documents. No 
nation has more admirable public documents than we. We should not fail 
to give a day or two to the Declaration of Independence in appreciation of 
both structure and ideals. Here is an example of the rare exalted style, 
fittingly employed because its author is speaking, not for himself and his own 
day, but for his nation and to the world, filled with the thought that this is 
an act that will be great among historic events for all time. Such an occasion 
is rare, and can be surpassed only by that of the prophet who delivers his 
religious truth with a ‘Thus saith the Lord.’ No cool study of technicalities 
will be sufficient in this work, but there must be a heartfelt entering into 
the spirit, as in a great speech. The same is true of Washington’s Farewell 
Address and of Lincoln’s Inaugurals. These are dramatic, and the imagina- 
tion must be fired and the heart touched before we can secure their best. 
They should be read aloud in the class with spirit, or if possible declaimed in an 
assembly, to heighten their appeal.” 


AN APPRECIATION OF ALFRED NOYES 
Epwin L. MILter, Detroit 


At this time Mr. Noyes has for us a special interest because in a way he 
forms a literary link between England and America. He calls the one his 
mother and the other his sweetheart. As a writer he is about as significant 


_ as any poet now living. His Sherwood and Mermaid Tavern are brilliant 


interpretations of that storehouse of legend which is the common heritage 
of England and America, while his Drake is, in my opinion, fairly entitled to be 
called the Anglo-Saxon Odyssey. How much Noyes interests me may be 
gathered from the fact that, though I probably have not been able to read 
twenty pages of poetry during the past year, I did 874 pages of Noyes in 
forty-eight hours. In other words, he gives us the sort of stuff a fellow wants. 

It is, therefore, a great disappointment to me that he cannot be here today. 
But, as General Sherman said, “‘c’est la guerre.”” Pray do not blame me or 
him, but the Kaiser. And when you are discouraged by this sort of thing 
and worse, as you are going to be many times in the dark days ahead, comfort 
yourselves as the British do with that good phrase, “Carry On.” May I 
venture to repeat to you a poem written by our office boy on this text ? 
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Carry ON 


BY THE OFFICE BOY 


“Carry on” is a noble phrase, 
British to the core; 
It means to keep on fighting, 
When you can fight no more. 


Kaiser Bill has met the English 
In many a battle and won it, 
But there’s not an Englishman alive 
Who knows that he has done it. 


Napoleon licked the English; 

For nineteen years he was in it; 
But never an Englishman knew 

Or suspected it for a minute. 


And the net results of the lickings 
He gave to these foes unromantic 

Was that he spent his declining years 
On a rock in the South Atlantic. 


Napoleon, he is gone, 
But the rock is still to be seen; 

And it’s just as good for an ex-monarch’s home 
As it was in 1815. 


AMERICAN IDEALS THROUGH COLLEGE ENGLISH 
Cartes S. Oscoop, Princeton University 


It is not the business of the English teacher “to accept current ideals in their 
present form, and promulgate them in teaching.” Nor is it the business of the 
teacher “‘to define and formulate’’ these ideals and “to draw up a program and 
a propaganda.” 

“The concern of the teacher is not with our national aspirations as they 
have been and are, except in so far as his understanding of them enables him 
to help determine what they shall be.” It is the growth of ideals that concerns 
the teacher. It is of little consequence what answer the teacher might give 
to questions “that press for decision, such as suffrage, prohibition, or terms of 
peace settlement.” 

“Other questions transcend and determine these for right or wrong. Shall 
we be a material or spiritual people? Shall we be serious or trifling? Shall 
we be selfish or unselfish? Shall we be corrupt or honest? Shall we be god- 
less or reverent ?’’ In attempting to answer these questions, English teachers 
think too much in terms of the masses and not enough in terms of the indi- 
vidual. Thus “our educational apparatus is adapted to the needs of the 
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average majority.” Individual freedom from this point of view of develop- 
ment and natural growth appears to beindanger. The great problem in teach- 
ing English for ideals may be stated thus: ‘What can the teaching of English 
do to emancipate the individual from the restraints of his class or community, 
to restore healthful freedom, growth, and opportunity to him, and thus clarify 
the circulation, and establish the health of the body politic ?” 

It will be recalled that Emerson, in The American Scholar, outlines three 
elements in the breeding of the ideal citizen: “First, the influence of Nature. 
Second, the influence of the Past. Third, Action—contact with life as it is 
lived.” English literature is the “instrument best fitted to accomplish 
Emerson’s purpose. One function of English literature is to aid nature in her 
education of the American citizen.” It is “through literature that the past 
in its highest worth becomes present and actual.” And as to action as an 
element in the education of the citizen, English literature meets Emerson’s 
requrements in the very best sense—in the moral sense. 

English teachers should make “the individual rather than the mass the 
particular point of attack in teaching; they should use their utmost skill and 
power to reach him.” It is unfortunate that frequently in actual practice the 
teacher does not “distinguish the exceptional student, make special effort for 
him, and see that his capabilities are not left to take care of themselves or to 
be stunted and dwarfed by the lesser demands of the average or the subnormal 
student.” 





NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION 


The general topic of the Eighteenth Annual Meeting of the New 
England Association, held in the Lecture Hall of the Boston Public 
Library, March 16, was “ Arousing Interest in Written Composition.” 
Papers on this theme were as follows: “The Widening Purpose Runs,” 
Mary Jenness, High School, Concord, N.H.; ‘Themes for a Reading 
Public,” Arthur W. Leonard, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass.; “The 
School Paper in Connection with Written Composition.” [See “ Periodi- 
cals,” under News and Notes.| The program concluded with a paper 
by James L. McConaughy, Dartmouth College, on “Scaling the Scalers.” 
Walter S. Hinchman, of the Groton School, succeeds Samuel Thurber, of 
Newton Technical High School, as president, and A. B. DeMille, of 
Milton Academy, remains secretary-treasurer. 





-A SIGNIFICANT ACTION 


The North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
which includes within its membership all the higher institutions and the 
accredited high schools between the Rocky Mountains and the Alle- 
ghany Mountains and north of Mason and Dixon’s line, took certain 
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steps at its recent annual meeting in Chicago which are likely to prove of 
far-reaching importance. It approved the report of its Commission on 
Unit Courses and Curricula in High Schools. This commission has had 
under advisement for some time a series of recommendations with regard 
to the high-school studies and with regard to high-school organization 
and equipment. Certain portions of the Report of the National Joint 
Committee on the Reorganization of English in Secondary Schools 
were quoted by the commission and made a part of its report. The 
most important passage was that relating to the reorganization of the 
high-school course so as to give separate credits for practical English 
and literary English. A series of definite specifications as to high-school 
libraries, prepared by Mr. C. C. Certain, of the Cass Technical High 
School, Detroit, upon the basis of the recommendations of the National 
Joint Committee, were also approved by the commission. Afterward 
the following resolution was passed without a dissenting voice: 

Resolved, That the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools approve the statement of Point of View and of Aims of High-School 
English presented in the Report of the National Joint Committee on the 
Reorganization of English in the Secondary Schools and also the outline of the 
course of study in this report as meeting the standards of the North Central 
Association, both for high-school work and for entrance to college. 

Besides these positive recommendations, the Association, on the 
suggestion of its Executive Committee, voted to discontinue the sending 
of delegates to the National Conference on Uniform Entrance Require- 
ments in English and also to the College Entrance Examination Board. 
Inasmuch as the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools comprises in its scope more than half of the high-school and 
college population of the United States, the significance of its recent 
actions will be clear without comment. 





THE PERIODICALS 
THE RELATION OF PURPOSE TO RESULTS 


There is nothing new in the idea that one learns more rapidly when 
he puts forth willing effort. There is something new, however, in the 
attempt to measure the results obtained when there is definite purpose 
as compared with the results when there is lack of it. In the magazine 
called Education for April, Superintendent George E. Coe, of Kingston, 
Mass., reports briefly the results of a very interesting experiment to 
determine the relative value of purpose. The material used was spelling. 
A sixth-grade class of forty-eight members was divided into two sections 
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of approximately equal spelling ability. The entire class was taught 
a list of ten obsolete words of considerable difficulty. One section was 
warned that it would be tested at the end of a certain period, and in the 
test scored an average of 70.3 per cent. The other section, which had 
had no warning, made an average score of only 49 per cent, although 
it had passed with 85.6 in the beginning. Pains were taken to make 
sure that neither of the two sections had studied the words between the 
time of the first and second tests. The author concludes that the will 
to retain the words permanently produced the difference in results which 
was discovered. 


WRITTEN COMPOSITION. 


The leading article in the English Leaflet for April is “Themes for a 
Reading Public,” by Arthur W. Leonard, of Phillips Academy. It is 
a very modest statement of his experiment in having the boys hear one 
another’s themes and then vote as to who has produced the best theme. 
Between the writing and the reading aloud comes the teacher’s criticism, 
which is the more sure to be constructive because the real audience is 
still to be met. The plan has increased the interest of the boys and the 
effectiveness of the instruction. The same number of the Leaflet con- 
tains extracts of an address by Carroll W. Robinson on “The School 
Paper and Written Composition.” He gives many practical hints for 
the management of a school paper, and several “don’ts,” particularly 
with regard to editorials—don’t mention lack of material, don’t allow 
general war editorials, don’t permit sweeping observations of the whole 
universe, and soon. He follows this with specific recommendations for 
the improvement of the “Wanted” (or Man Sagt), book-report, and 
joke columns. 

The April Leaflet is devoted to “ Browning in War Time,” an article 
by Martha Hale Shackford, of Wellesley College. Because of Brown- 
ing’s dynamic optimism he is particularly desirable at the present time. 
Because of his vigor and the strong swing of his verse, particularly in the 
narratives, he may be made particularly attractive to high-school pupils. 
Of course no one would think of using in the high school the more difficult 
portions of Browning’s work. 


RATIONAL SELECTION OF TEXTBOOKS 


Writing in Educational Administration and Supervision for February 
on “The Best Method of Selecting Textbooks,” Cyrus D. Mead tells of 
the plan actually carried out in Cincinnati for the selection of new text- 
books. A general committee outlined criteria by which the texts in the 
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various subjects were to be judged. The subcommittees for the special 
subjects then made reports according to these outlines, choosing the 
five best books submitted by publishers and ranking them and the text 
at present in use. They gave reasons for their ranking, and where a 
minority disagreed its reason was also given. These findings were sub- 
mitted to the general committee, who read and again ranked the books, 
considering the recommendations of the subcommittees. With this 
material in hand the superintendent made his recommendations to the 
school board. The criteria for judging language texts are given here: 

1. Extent to which the text suggests varied motives and touches a 
variety of children’s interests as a basis for oral and written language. 

2. Extent to which oral work is made preparatory to written work. 

3. Extent to which original story work, letter writing, and conversa- 
tions prevail in the types of work presented. 

4. Extent to which the books develop appreciation of good literature, 
enrich vocabulary, and improve diction. 

5. Extent to which the content arouses and sustains pupils’ interest. 

6. Extent to which the plan of the books develops correct use of 
idioms through eye, ear, and voice, forming correct habits from the 
beginning. 

7. Extent to which grammatical forms are made to grow out of 
immediate needs and are applied to new work. 

8. Extent to which formal grammar is reduced to the lowest terms 
compatible with an explanation of everyday English. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE AND THE WORLD CRISIS 


In the April issue of The High-School Journal, published by the 
University of North Carolina, J. H. Hanford, following up the two 
articles recently published there on the teaching of American ideals 
in the present crisis, discusses “English Literature and the World 
Crisis.” He does not attempt to lay down a program but merely to 
suggest titles from English literature which are especially appealing at 
the present moment, with some comments as to how they may be most 
effectively used. 

DIFFICULTIES OR OPPORTUNITIES ? 


The American Schoolmaster for March contains two articles worthy 
of notice. Arthur G. Beach, writing of “The Teacher of English,” 
recognizes the very wide field over which the poor English teacher must 
spread himself and the possible addition to his confusion through the 
demands of the business world for efficiency, vocational preparation, 
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and, through the social and student demands, for up-to-dateness. 
These demands, however, he assures us may really be the doors through 
which we can lead our students to the use of effective English speech and 
writing and to an interest in the wealth of English literature. The 
vocational demand may motivate the composition, and the interest in 
reading born of interest in the modern problems discussed in so much of 
contemporary literature may, with the teacher’s skilful guidance, 
spread to Shakespeare and Milton. 

Writing in the same magazine about “Choosing a High-School 
Play,” Miss Ida G. Hintz insists upon the great educational value of 
high-school dramatics—if they are properly conducted. This value is 
so great as to warrant giving dramatics a regular place in the school 
program. This would make possible the choice of worthy plays and 
such familiarity with those plays that students might gain the real values 
that lie in them. She concludes her brief article with a list of thirty 
plays. 

APPLIED ORAL ENGLISH 

The High-School Quarterly for January contains an interesting 
article on “Oral English Practically Applied in High Schools,” by 
J. E. Allen. We ought to secure better results in oral English than we 
have secured. What is needed is not more time, but better motivation. 
The commonest need in oral expression is the ability to answer questions, 
and yet the teachers, by occupying forty of every sixty minutes of reci- 
tation time, really allow the pupils very little opportunity to gain skill in 
answering questions. Topical recitations are needed, too. Moreover, 
most of us are making only slight use of the possibilities presented 
by dramatization, debating, declamation, and especially by student 
organizations of various sorts. The very process of organizing, Mr. 
Allen thinks, brings some of the most valuable opportunities for oral 
expression. If organizations have not always seemed to be successful, 
it is because the leaders have failed to provide a variety of interests. His 
emphasis of the value of after-dinner speaking and such graceful trifles 
as the presentation of prizes is a rather new note. 





USEFUL DOCUMENTS 


The Bureau of Education at Washington continues to issue at regular 
intervals its series of Lessons in Community and National Life, under the 
direction of Professors Charles H. Judd and Leon C. Marshall, of the 
University of Chicago. The leaflets are issued monthly in groups of 
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three, graded A, B, and C, designed, respectively, for use in the upper 
classes of the high school, the first class of the high school and the upper 
grades of the elementary school, and the intermediate grades of the 
elementary school. The principal topics treated in leaflets seven to 
eighteen are as follows: “Machine Industry and Community Life,” 
“National Control and Food Conservation,” ‘Customs, Laws, and 
Forms of Government,” “Business Organization and National Stand- 
ards.” These leaflets are sold at the following prices: One copy, 5 cents; 
two or more copies, 3 cents each; 100 copies, $2; 500 copies, $5; 1,000 
copies, $9.50; subscriptions for the series of any section, eight times the 
prices named. 

The Department of Examinations and Inspections of the University 
of the State of New York has issued a supplement to the course in Eng- 
lish giving suggestions of reading in American ideals and related work in 
oral English for the high schools. Those interested may procure a 
copy by applying to R. T. Congdon, Assistant for Field Work, or F. H. 
Bair, Specialist in English, at Albany. 

Bulletin No. 6 of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute at Auburn, 
Alabama, under date of October, 1917, is devoted to the subject of 
“Oral English” and is published by the college for the Alabama Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of English. It embodies a number of interesting 
articles and outlines prepared in connection with the movement for 
better speech in Alabama, which has been led by Miss Claudia E. 
Crumpton. 

“American Ideals in American Literature,” ‘America and her 
Allies,”’ and “National Ideals in British and American Literature”’ are 
three recent titles in the War Information Series which is being issued 
by the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. The first and last 
of these are especially valuable to classes which are emphasizing social 
ideals in literature. The last is a very complete syllabus with ample 
references sufficient to constitute a college course of a year. 

The American Red Cross has issued a report of appropriations and 
activities from the outbreak of the war to November 1, 1917. Address 
H. P. Davison, Washington, D.C. 

“A Hymn to Democracy” has been written by J. Milnor Dorey, of 
Trenton, New Jersey, and set to music by Edwin A. Mueller, of the 
same place. Both words and music are spirited. Price, five cents per 
copy, or $3.00 per hundred. Address Mueller and Dorey, 469 Hamilton 
Avenue, Trenton, New Jersey. 




















REVIEWS 


THE WORLD BOOK' 


As the futility of attempting to train children in the gathering of 
useful information by means of single textbooks becomes apparent, the 
demand for supplementary sources grows. It is an encouraging sign 
that the number of such sources is steadily multiplying. Ultimately 
perhaps we shall be in a position to carry on school work after the manner 
of intelligent work in the busy world of affairs outside. 

The publication of a new cyclopedia intended primarily for young 
Students is therefore to be welcomed, especially if it is judiciously done. 
The World Book, by Professor O’Shea and a large group of co-workers, 
does indeed appear to be well done. The writers of the various articles 
are educators of standing, other professional men, or men of affairs. 
The topics chosen are those upon which information is required by 
persons who are in the ordinary walks of life. The style is clear and 
simple. The pronunciation of proper names is indicated. There are 
abundant cross references and a good index. Important articles are 
supplied with analytical outlines for study. Not the least valuable are 
the numerous illustrations, many of them full page, and the diagrams 
and tables. The volumes lend themselves to ready reference and will 
doubtless prove widely useful, both in school libraries and in the homes 
of the people. They are clearly printed and durably bound, fitted to 
give dignity to the book shelves and comfort to the reader. 





BOOK NOTICES 


(Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. ] 


The Library, the School, and the Child. By J. W. Emery. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1917. Pp. 216. Illustrated. 
A readable account of the library movement in Canada. 

Story-Telling for Upper Grade Teachers. By ALLEN Cross and NELLIE Mar- 
GARET STATLER. Chicago: Row, Peterson & Co., 1918. Pp. 299. 
A useful book in a little-worked field. 


*The World Book, Vols. I-VIII. Edited by M. V. O’Shea and Ellsworth D. 
Foster. Chicago: Hanson-Bellows Publishing Co., 1917. 
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Readings in English Prose of the Nineteenth Century. Part I. Edited by 
RaymonpD M. ALDEN. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1917. Pp. 334. 
$1.65. 

iy From Coleridge to the Reviews. A judicious selection and good editing. 

The Return of Odysseus. By MARION Mitts MILLER. Boston: The Stratford 

Co., 1917. Pp. 110. 

Arranged as a Greek choric play in two continuous acts separated by an interlude 
of visions. Intended primarily for performance in the open air. 

The Dramatic Records of Sir Henry Herbert. Edited by Jos—epH Quincy ADAMS. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1917. Pp. 155. $2.50. 

One of the Cornell Studies in English. 

Our Schools in War Time—and After. By ArTHUR D. DEAN. Boston: Ginn 
& Co., 1918. Pp. 335. 

From the vocational point of view. Very concrete and suggestive. 

The Forum of Democracy. By Dwicut Everett WATKINS and ROBERT 
Epwarp WiiiiAms. Chicago: Allyn & Bacon, 1917. Pp. 193. 

Short selections for public-speaking classes. 

The Riddles of Hamlet and the Newest Answers. By Stwon AUGUSTINE BLACK- 
MORE. Boston: The Stratford Co., 1917. Pp. 494. $2.00. 

A survey and an exposition of the author’s own theory. 

Makers of Our History. By Joun T. Faris. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1917. 
Pp. 387. 

The lives of twenty-eight great Americans very well told for older children. 
Allantic Classics. Second Series. Boston: The Atlantic Monthly Press, 

1918. Pp. 307. 

Eighteen articles reprinted from the Aélantic Monthly. Entertaining; also useful 
for class work in the study of the literary essay. 

The Pilgrim’s Progress. By JoHN BUNYAN, with Notes and a Sketch of 
Bunyan’s Life. Illustrated with portraits by CHARLES BENNETT. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1917. Pp. 119. $0.40. 

A Handbook on Story Writing. By BLANCHE COLTON WILLIAMS. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co., 1917. Pp. 356. $1.50 net. 

A college textbook. 

Journalism for High Schools. By CHARLES Ditton. New York: Lloyd 
Adams Noble, 1918. Pp. 119. $1.00. Class supplies eighty cents. 

An attempt to provide a text for vocational training in the field of journalism, 
and an aid to students in the conduct of a school paper. 

Written and Spoken English. By Earte E. Ciippincer. Boston: Silver, 
Burdett & Co., 1917. Pp. 561. 

Intended for four years of work and therefore “spiral” in arrangement. 
Composition and Literature. By EUGENE R. MusGrove. New York: Long- 
mans, Green, & Co., 1917. Pp. 519. $1.20. 
With an eye single to college-entrance requirements. 
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Office Practice. By Mary F. Canttt and Acnges C. Rucceri. New York: 
Macmillan, 1917. Pp. 253. 

Very helpful to the office worker as well as to the commercial student in the high 
school. The chapter on filing devices is worthy of special attention. 

How to Live: Rules for Healthful Living. Based on Modern Science. By 
IRVING FISHER and EUGENE LYMAN Fisk. New York: Funk & Wagnalls 
Co., 1917. Pp. 344. $1.00. 

Prepared for the Life Extension Institute. 

The Sounds of Spoken English: A Manual of Ear Training for English Students. 
By WALTER RrppMAN. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1917. Pp. 116. 
Second edition of a standard work, slightly revised. 

Speech Defects in School Children and How to Treat Them. By WALTER 
Bascock Swirt. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1918. Pp. 124. 
$0.75. 

Child Training as an Exact Science. By GEORGE W. Jacosy. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1915. Pp. 384. $1.50. 

A treatment based upon the study of pathological conditions. 

Elson’s Spelling Book. By Wrtttam H. Etson and Saran A. HASTE. 
Chicago: B. D. Berry Co., 1917. Pp. 282. 

Stories the Iroquois Tell Their Children. By MaBet Powers (Ye Sen Noh 
Wehs). New York: American Book Co., 1917. Pp. 216. 

Worth While Stories for Every Day. By Lawton B. Evans. Springfield, 
Mass.: Milton Badley Co., 1917. Pp. 424. 

A large and exceedingly well-chosen collection of stories to tell to children or for 
their own reading. The large type is to be especially commended. 

Le Morte d’ Arthur of Sir Thomas Malory and Its Sources. By Vina D. ScuDDER. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1917. Pp. 430. $3.50 net. 

An exhaustive original study. A selected bibliography is provided for each 
chapter. 

The Method of Henry James. By Jos—EPH WARREN BEACH. New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Press, 1918. Pp. 279. $2.00. 

An interpretation of the novels. 

Principles of Secondary Education. By ALEXANDER INGLIS. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1918. Pp. 741. $2.75. 

A somewhat exhaustive treatment of aims and organization, with questions for 
study and selected references. Unusual emphasis is placed upon the relation of 
language to thought. 

The Prussian Elementary Schools. By Tuomas ALEXANDER. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1918. Pp. 571. $2.50. 

The author was exchange teacher in Prussia for a year and a half preceding the 
war and gives a very specific account of what he saw, including stenographic reports of 
lessons in the several school subjects. 
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Commercial Letters 
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Hf NEW YORK 


By Joun B. Oppycke and Cera A. Drew, of the Julia Richman High 
I School, New York. 395 pp. 8vo. $1.50. 


This collection provides good examples of the principal types of the 
commercial letter for use in business schools and classes. Most of the 
specimens are reproduced either photographically or in typewriter type. 
They are sparingly annotated—simply by calling attention to the fea- 
tures that make them effective. They are not made-to-order letters, but 
actual business letters that have made a trip thru the mail. 


Parkman: The Oregon Trail 


Edited By H. G. Paut, Associate Professor in the University of Illinois. 
(English Readings for Schools.) xviii+-398 pp. 16mo. 52 cents. 
The apparatus includes an account of Parkman’s life, a discussion of 
the place of the Oregon Trail among books on frontier experience, a treat- 
ment of Parkman as a writer, notes, questions, and suggestions for study. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


19 West 44th Street 6 Park Street 2451 Prairie Avenue 
BOSTON CHICAGO 
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Cornell University 
Summer Session July 8—August 16 


! Offers thirteen courses in English 
i Language and Literature, one 
Hi each in Oral English, Oral Read- 
ii} ing, Public Speaking, and Voice 
Hy Training. 
In modern foreign language there 
HH are many courses, including Con- 
| versation in French and in Span- 
ish, Spanish Commercial Corre- 
spondence, and Military French. 


Fifty other departments are rep- 
resented, including much field 
| work in Natural Sciences and a 
unique course in bird study. 


Full announcement on application to the 


Secretary of the University, 
. Ithaca, N.Y. 











University of Wisconsin 
SUMMER SESSION, 1918 


June 24 to August 2 


230 Courses. 140 Instructors. Graduate 
and undergraduate work leading to the Bach- 
elor’s and higher degrees. Letters and Science, 
Medicine, Engineering, and Agriculture (in- 
cluding Home Economics). 

Special War-Time Courses, both infor- 
mational and for practical training. 

Teachers’ Courses in high-school subjects. 
Strong programs in all academic depart- 
ments. Vocational training. Exceptional 
research facilities. 

Special Features: Agricultural Education, 
Commercial and Industrial Geography, Conser- 
vation, Contemporary History of the United 
States, Diplomacy of the War, Education, Evo- 
lution and Heredity, Festivals, First Aid, Gov- 
ernment Control of Wages and Prices, History of 
the World-War, Marketing in War Time, Labor 
in War Time, Military Drill, Philosophies of War, 
Problems of Democracy, Present-Day Russia, 
Vocational Education, Wireless Telegraphy. 


Favorable Climate Lakeside Advantages 
One fee for all courses, $15 








For detailed announcements, address 


Registrar, University, Madison, Wisconsin 






































